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For Dependable B U M K E r ¢€ 






DELIVERY 


ere a 





NEW RADIAL LOADING SYSTEM BALCO IN GROTON 


better see B A 





BALCO IN GROTON 


Depend on Balco to meet your emergency requirements for Bunker “C” promptly — 
fulfill your scheduled deliveries faithfully. 


The new loading system pictured above is helping Balco cut delivery time even closer to 
the irreducible minimum. Located at Balco’s recently constructed, 12 acre terminal at 
Groton, this radial type system loads 12 trucks simultaneously and swiftly — another 
example of Balco’s unremitting effort to gear both terminals, Hartford and Groton, to 
meet your every requirement promptly and efficiently. 


Investigate Balco, Connecticut's oldest supplier of this time and dollar saving Bunker “C.” 
Balco representatives will gladly discuss your requirements with you — show you how 
Balco can serve you by water, rail or land. Telephone Hartford 9-3341. Or write, Box 
1078, Hartford, Connecticut — TODAY. 





THE BALLARD OIL CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 









NEVER BEFORE hove two colliers of the "Seam" class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC. 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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HAT a task it is today to distinguish between facts 
and opinions! Statements seem less reliable than 
ever before. Take, for example, the old favorite— 

“New England’s Decline.” The facts have caught up with 

that statement, if it ever were more than a gross exagger- 

ation. Its falseness has been ably proved in a pamphlet pub- 
lished last January by Joseph A. Erickson, President of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Or take the new theme “Power Shortage in New Eng- 
land.” Actually New England has a percentage reserve, above 
requirements, much greater than the rest of the country. 
There is almost a fourth more electric power available here 
than is being used. 

To go farther afield, look at the Marshall Plan. Facts can 
doubtless be found about its methods, results, costs and col- 
lateral effects, but where are they? One source proves tre- 
mendous advantages, both to this country and to the bene- 
ficiaries, while another claims it is a drag on our economy 
and helps nobody. 

You remember the story of the three blind men who ex- 
amined an elephant. One, who felt a leg, claimed it was like 
a tree. Another who grabbed its tail said it was like a rope, 
while the third said it was like a big hose with two holes 
inside. Perhaps our problems are growing both in size and 
complexity so that no one person can grasp and describe 
them, let alone solve them. 

Could it be that the “big lie” is undermining our intel- 
lectual honesty? When we see evidence continually of false- 
hood being used for strategy’s sake are we toying with the 
same weapon “just to see how it works”? Probably not. We 
have too long been a nation of truthful citizens to pervert 
Benjamin Franklin’s slogan to read “Dishonesty is the best 
policy.” 

On the contrary, there are probably two causes, both 
American traits—speed and carelessness. Speed has been ac- 
celerated in recent years by new communications. Radio 
and television have snatched away the time we once had to 
think between an event and its meaning. Yet who would 
suggest a forced time delay on news? That would be un- 
thinkable even to those who favor taking away other liberties. 

As to carelessness, one has but to read statistics of acci- 


* This is the nineteenth in a serics of guest editorials. Mr. Williams is a 
director of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut. 


What Can One Believe?* 


By CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, Vice President, United Illuminating Company, New Haven 








dents and fires occurring in any period. A terrific amount of 
damage, injury and suffering results from our physical care- 
lessness. But there are no statistics of losses due to mental 
carelessness with ideas, opinions and facts. The losses are 
there, however, even though they cannot be compiled. 

Surveys show that business men are avid readers—about 
business—though in late years they are reading more about 
national and international affairs. In these fields the confu- 
sion heightens because they do not know what to. believe. 
Successful business men are not afraid to face facts; they 
must do so to stay in business. More businesses fail, it has 
been said, because the managers refuse to face the facts than 
from any other cause. 

But what can one believe? When speed is allowed to ob- 
scure thought and at the same time is coupled with careless- 
ness the result is bound to be confusion. Facts are hard to 
come by. It takes time to check different sources, to read 
between the lines, and to weigh and consider what we do 
not like to believe. But snap decisions are likely to be wrong. 

To digress a moment, consider the sporting page. There 
you have facts if you want them, opinions galore, and ideas 
that are simple, human and understandable. There is seldom 
any confusion between opinions and facts—you can recog- 
nize them at once for what they are. No wonder so many 
people read “the sports.” 

Questions to ask ourselves are these: Where do I get my 
facts? Do I check them back? Do I swallow opinions of 
others? Am I in a hurry to make up my mind? Do I absorb 
the whole of everything or do I skim off what I like to hear 
or read? Or more searching questions: What's behind this? 
Is someone trying to plant an idea for a purpose? Why 
shouldn’t I be skeptical or critical of this? Has this fellow 
had time to think before expressing himself? Does he really 
know or has he been misled? 

The chaos of opinions and warped facts is a challenge to 
everyone, particularly business men. Truth must be found 
even at great cost, also the time needed to evaluate it. It is 
easy to be lackadaisical, to say “Oh, what's the difference,” to 
let others make our opinions for us, to decide to follow the 
crowd. But those charged with the future of companies that 
have work to do, companies that provide jobs for hundreds 
or thousands of men and women, will preserve a balance 


with their feet on the ground. 
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tion, the late Henry H. Sprague, 

in 1900, established the Sprague 
Meter Company in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, nineteen years after graduat- 
ing from Yale University with the 
famous class of 1881. Today, as the con- 
cern marks its golden jubilee, it stands 
as one of the three major industries in 


its field. 


Fi with an idea and an inspira- 


Pioneering Ventures 


From the start the company pio- 


ONE OF SEVERAL EXHIBITS at Sprague 
Meter’s Open House held in June in honor 
of the firm’s fiftieth year in business. 





F, LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


neered. Its “firsts” include early work in 
the manufacture of an iron gas meter, 
introduction of a combination meter 
and gas regulator, and early work in the 
measurement of bottled and natural gas. 

Through the financial backing of 
William Felps Eno, of Saugatuck, a 
Yale classmate, Mr. Sprague was able 
to initiate production and sales of his 
invention—a three chambered meter 
which measured gas accurately at low 
rates of flow. 
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THE SPRAGUE METER COMPANY, Bridgeport, as it looked in 1911. Horse and buggy then transported meters from the factory to the 
railroad station for shipment to all parts of the country. 


FIFTY YEARS of Pxogrese 


AT SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 


Then located in the McMahan & 
Wren building on Water Street in 
Bridgeport, the Sprague Meter Com- 
pany employed six people, including 
Mr. Sprague. One hundred meters a 
week was tops in those early days. Now 
the company turns out twelve times that 
amount every day of the year. 

A relatively simple and inexpensive 
mechanism, the gas meter is one of the 
most important items of equipment in 
the gas industry. It has often been called 
the industry's “cash register.” 


War Record 


With Mr. F. Leslie Fairchild’s ad- 
vance to the presidency of the firm in 
1939, the company was further ex- 
panded. During the war years, the com- 
pany produced precision instruments, 
and several complex mechanisms or- 
dered by the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time commission. The company was 
expert in producing such battleground 
equipment as shell fuses, fire control 
mechanisms, artillery gun brackets, con- 
voy lights for the Navy, radar units for 
the Air Corps and a number of smaller 
radio and switching equipment. 


Production Advance 


Production techniques are constantly 


being stepped up. The latest innovation 
to increased production was a New- 
comb-Detroit washer to eliminate 
steaming, open tanks, and the conse- 
quent wet and slippery floors. Installed 
just recently, were a pair of Ex-Cell-o 
drilling and tapping machines, which 
perform the work of seven previous ma- 
chines, and do it much more rapidly. 
These machines will turn out as many 
center castings in one and a half man- 
hours, as the former machines did in 
seven man-hours. 


Distribution 


Development of nation-wide ware- 
housing facilities have been like mile- 
stones in the history of the Sprague 
Meter Company. The first distribution 
point outside the factory was set up in 
Los Angeles in 1905. Others followed 
in succession: Davenport 1911, San 
Francisco 1917 and Houston, Texas 
1929. 

In addition some warehousing has 
been done in St. Louis and sales agencies 
are maintained in Melbourne, Australia 
and Paris, France. Today, Sprague Me- 
ters are used in more than twenty-five 
countries, the world over. 


In 1940 the Los Angeles warehouse 
moved into a new building. Another 


modern structure was opened in Daven- 
port this year, again to better serve cus- 
tomers in the distribution and main- 
tenance of meters. Similar warehouse- 
repair facilities were also recently in- 
augurated at Houston, Texas. 


Research and Promotion 


Scientists have found various and 
unique uses for Sprague products. Many 
meters are used in flue gas research to 
improve the efficiency of combustion in 
industrial furnaces, and to check the 
efficiency of refining equipment. 


One Sprague meter recently was used 
at an Iowa university to analyze the 
breathing of cows in the agricultural 
school’s herd. They have also been used 
as timing instruments for pressure regu- 
lators in station set-ups and in federal 
surveys of the salt content of air over 
various coastal areas. 


During the span of years in which 
the Sprague Meter Company has been 
in operation, it has developed into the 
third largest producer of gas meters and 
regulators in the United States. Alto- 
gether, more than foyr million Sprague 
meters are in use throughout the world. 
Many sold fifty years ago are still in 
service. 


To meet increased demands for its 
products, an engineering group was or- 
ganized in 1930. Previous to this, the 
engineering functions had been spread 
among the different offices of the com- 
pany with Mr. Sprague himself direct- 
ing all the experimental work. 

(Continued on page 40) 


PROVERS WORK in an air conditioned 
room, calibrate meters to customers’ exact 
specifications. 


AN EARLY SPRAGUE valve grinding ma- 
chine, converted into a lapping machine for 
fine valve finishing. 


A SPECIAL, ONE PURPOSE, Ex-Cell-O 
drilling machine, turns out as many center 
castings in one and a half man-hours as the 
former machine did in seven man-hours. 
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ONE OF TWO SPECIAL design Triple 
Kearney and Trecker Milwaukee millin 
machines for facing meter centers. 
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PHOTO of Yale Dining Room at the Dinner Session. 
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135th ANNUAL 
MEETING REVIEW 


HROUGH the courtesy of Yale 
officials, the Association was per- 
mitted, for the second consecu- 
tive year to hold its Annual Meeting 
(the 135th) in two halls of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, September 12, 
1950. ; 
Starting off the morning Sales Clinic 
session at Sprague Hall with an attend- 
ance of around 150, new arrivals 
throughout the morning, and early 
afternoon increased the attendance to 
approximately 600 for the latter por- 
tion of the Production Clinic and the 
Productive Power Show—the closing 
event of the daytime meetings. Al- 
though the program of events was con- 
ceived and completed prior to the out- 
break of the war in Korea, the valuable 
ideas brought out by panel members of 
both the Sales and Production Clinics 





were applicable to our present economy, 
as yet only slightly affected by defense 
production. 


Luncheon Session 


Murray Shields, vice president and 
Economist, Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany, was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon session held in the Yale Din- 
ing Hall. His announced topic was “The 
Economic Outlook.” He changed the 
subject of his talk, in line with current 
events, to “A Blueprint for Mobilizing 
our Leadership.” A brief version of his 
remarks appears on another page of this 
review. 


Business Session 


Promptly at 2:00 P. M. the business 
meeting was called to order in Sprague 
Hall auditorium by President Purtell. 
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In the record time of twenty minutes 
reports were presented and acted upon 
as follows: Treasurer's Report by John 
Coolidge, treasurer of the Association 
and president of the Connecticut Mani- 
fold Forms Co., West Hartford; Budget 
Committee Report by A. S. Redway, 
chairman of the Budget Committee and 
president of the American Paper Goods 
Co., Kensington; and Nominating 
Committee Report by Arthur B. Barnes, 
chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee and president of Ponemah Mills, 
Taftville. 

All reports and recommendations 
made by the treasurer and committee 
chairmen were approved and upon vote 
of the meeting the Secretary cast one 
ballot for the election of the following 
directors to serve for a term of four 
calendar years beginning January 1, 
1951. Directors elected were: For di- 
rector representing Tolland County, R. 
Leland Keeney, treasurer, Somersville 
Manufacturing Co., Somersville, to 
succeed Frank Parizek, chairman of the 
board, Frank Parizek Mfg. Co., West 
Willington; for director representing 
Windham County, George H. Reama, 
vice president—manufacturing, Amer- 
ican Screw Co., Willimantic, to suc- 
ceed E. B. Shaw, agent, American 
Thread Company, Willimantic; for 
director representing New London 
County, Walter E. Turner, president, 
Atlantic Carton Corp., Norwich, suc- 
ceeding William W. Allan, executive 
vice president and general manager, 
The Baltic Mills Co., Baltic; for direc- 
tor representing Middlesex County, 
Robert J. Starr, partner, A. M. Starr 
Net Co., East Hampton, succeeding 
Sydney A. Finer, vice president, Pond’s 
Extract Co., Clinton; and for director- 
at-large, Arthur F. Murray, works man- 
ager, Electrolux Corp., Old Greenwich, 
succeeding Alfred C. Fuller, chairman 
of the board, Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford. 


Evening Session 


The evening session, starting with 
dinner at 6:30, drew a record attend- 
ance of over 900, a near capacity audi- 
ence for Yale Dining Hall. It was an 
impressive, never-to-be-forgotten sight 
to view from either end balcony the 
seemingly endless rows of flower deco- 
rated tables filled with men charged 
with the responsibility of operating 
several hundred of Connecticut's lead- 
ing industrial establishments. It was es- 
pecially impressive to note that nearly 
one-third of the huge dining hall was 
occupied by tables stretching out from 
the head table, where representatives 
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“MEETING THE SALES CHALLENGE OF THE FIFTIES” was 
the topic discussed by these sales clinic participants: (Left to 
right) Sumner J. Robinson, general sales manager, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, New York; Frank W. Mansfield, 
director of Market Research, Sylvania Electric Products Co., 
New York; J. T. O’Connor, Jr., panel chairman; Southern New 
England Telephone Company, New Haven; Arthur L. Scaife, 
merchandising manager, Traffic Appliances, General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport; and James C. Olson, partner, Booz, Allen and Hamil- 
ton, New York. 


of most of the 306 companies, 50 years 
old or more, were seated. Tables were 
grouped by age of companies, by stand- 
ards marked 50 to 75, 75 to 100, and 
100 years and over. 

Invocation was given at the start of 
the banquet by Reverend E. E. Holohan 
of St. Mary’s Church, New Haven. 








AT THE PRODUCTION CLINIC in the afternoon Chairman 
John W. Nickerson, a management engineering consultant, is 
shown addressing the audience. Panel members were Erwin H. 
Schell, professor in charge of the Department of Business and 
Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Clifton H. Cox, Clifton H. Cox Co., Newark; Mr. 
Nickerson and H. E. Blank, Jr., Editor, Modern Industry Maga- 
zine, New York. President Purtell is seated at the extreme right. 


“We ruled out discussion on sales- 
men selection and training because we 
know of the excellent job being done 
through the National Sales Executives 
and the Local Sales Clubs. 

“We asked ourselves such questions 
as these: 


“1. Does the average businessman— 


Other events following the dinner in- 
cluded a five-minute address of wel- 
come by Governor Bowles; President 
Purtell’s annual report, “The Human 
Factor—Key to Business Success;” 
award presentation ceremony; and the 
feature address by Cecil Brown, NBC 
Radio commentator and lecturer on the 
subject “Crossfire in Asia.” Music dur- 
ing the dinner hour was furnished by 
Berman Orchestra of New Haven. 

For lack of space it is impossible to 
include the complete addresses of speak- 
ers and panel members. In several in- 
stances, too, panel members spoke only 
from notes. Therefore, we reproduce 
on this and succeeding pages only the 
highlights of the addresses and even 
briefer versions of many of the panel 
talks given at the Sales and Production 
Clinics. : 


Sales Clinic 


ECOGNIZING that sales problems 
R= rank high in the planning 

of Connecticut industries dur- 
ing the fifties, a sales clinic was care- 
fully planned to give the maximum 
assistance.to sales-minded management 
who demonstrated, by their attendance, 
their desire for help in “Meeting the 
Sales Challenge of the Fifties’—the 
theme of the clinic. 


In his brief opening remarks, J. T. 
O'Connor, chairman, said in part: 

“When we planned this clinic we 
considered all of the phases of the sales 
job in an effort to find those subjects 
which through discussion might be of 
the greatest aid to businessmen in. the 
time of analyses planning. 


sales manager or General Management 
executive understand the advantages of 
doing a good thorough Sales Research 
job? 2. What can Management obtain 
through better Sales Controls? 3. What 
can he obtain through greater cooper- 
ation between Distributor and Retailer? 
4, What are the responsibilities of Top 





NEW ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS elected at the Annual Meeting to serve a four-year 
term beginning January 1, 1951, (left to right) Robert J. Starr, partner, A. M. Starr Net 
Co., East Hampton; George H. Reama, vice president, American Screw Co., Willimantic; 
R. Leland Keeney, treasurer, Somersville Manufacturing Co., Somersville; Walter E. 
Turner president, Atlantic Carton Corp., Norwich; and Arthur F. Murray, works man- 


ager, Electrolux Corp., Old Greenwich. 
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Management towards the Sales Depart- 
ment? 

“In asking ourselves these questions 
and presenting our views we recognized 
what a wide variance of opinion there 
is in these fields, so we set out to obtain 
experts to cover the subjects and were 
successful in our quest. 

“These men, gentlemen, are experts 
—not only away from home—but in 
their very well-known companies and 
competitive fields. 

“We will hear from them presently. 
Each man will talk 15 minutes on his 
subject and at the conclusion of all of 
the talks we will have 30 minutes for 
questions from the floor.” 


Market Research for the Small 
Company 


< 


Yr 





Frank W. Mansfield, Director of 
Market Research, Sylvania Electric 
Products Co., New York, N. Y., speak- 
ing on the topic of “Market Research 
for the Small Company” brought out 
the key points as follows: 

“1. Market research is not the blind 
use of statistics, the careless application 
of multiple correlation to available 
data, nor is it any magic formula which 
will answer all of the problems of sales 
management. 

“2. To define sales research objec- 
tively is pretty difficult without agree- 
ing on the purposes of salesmanship. In 
my opinion a good sales department is 
one which knows everything there is to 
know about his customer, his prospect, 
his competition, his product, and his 
operating problems. 

“3. A well organized sales research 
department is one whose primary ob- 
jective is to get the facts regarding those 


or 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS and clinic speakers seated at the head table at luncheon in Yale’s Dining Hall. Murray Shields, vice president 
and economist, Bank of Manhattan Co., New York, the chief luncheon speaker, is shown in the center. 


subjects just mentioned, so as to per- 
mit the making, in the sales department, 
of sound policies, setting up fair prices, 
developing good operating plans more 
objectively, more intelligently and 
more accurately than could be done 
without the facts. Admittedly sales re- 
search cannot do all of these, but can 
help in doing most of them. 

“4. Lalso feel I am prepared to de- 
fend the statement that sales research 
generally can do these things more ac- 
curately, more quickly, more cheaply 
and more objectively than the usual 
operating sales department. There are 
numerous reasons for this, such as the 
subjectivity of most salesmen, the fact 
that they do not meet the real customer, 
and that their impression of the market 
is frequently distorted because they are 
getting their story third hand. Last but 
not least, he hears only what the cus- 
tomer wants him to hear, and if he is 
properly directed does not have the 
time to do research anyway. 

“5. In our own Sales Research De- 
partment we have the responsibility 
for calculating potentials, analyzing 
sales, analyzing markets, doing sales re- 
search, doing market research, analyzing 
the profit and loss from the sales view- 
point, and studying pricing policies. 

“6. A small manufacturer may very 
well take the attitude he does not have 
the time or the ability to do these things, 
and if he is small enough, I agree that 
it is mot necessary because if you carry 
it to the absurd extreme of the small 
restaurant or the bootblack proprietor, 
he is meeting the real customer and his 
every conversation is in effect true sales 
research. 

“7. If you are very large you prob- 
ably recognize you do not have all of 
these answers, but you are still trying 
to get them through sales research. The 
real problem revolves around the com- 
panies which are too small to have an 
organized sales research department, 
and too large to get real close to the 
customer. This should not discourage 
this typical medium sized manufacturer 
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because market research is not difficult 
nor complicated. In its simplest terms 
you only have— 
“(a) To find out what you really 
want to know—define your 
problem. 


“(b) Ask the guy who knows more 
than you do—involves a good 
sample. 

“(c) Ask the question in such a way 
as to get facts, not misinforma- 
tion. 


“(d) Interpret the data correctly. 
“(e) Use the data. 


“8. If you do not have a sales re- 
search department, by all means select 
someone whose sole responsibility is to 
do the job. If you cannot afford a man 
full time, set up a man and insist he 
spend one-half, or some definite share 
of his time, doing this and nothing else. 

“9. Don't call in the experts unless 
you have the man just described to cor- 
relate your problems with the abilities 
of the experts, and unless you have the 
time to define your problem. You know 
a lot more about your own business than 
the best market research experts in the 
country. And finally, do not work with 
the experts unless you have the time, 
and take the time, to understand what 
they are doing, why they are doing it, 
and what goals they are trying to at- 
tain. 

“10. Do not overlook the help and 
information you can get from your trade 
associations. The scientific viewpoint 
will help more and more as business 
becomes more and more competitive. 

“11. If you have the facts and use 
them intelligently, you have an excel- 
lent chance of setting up your controls 
properly, getting the right kind of dis- 
tribution, and capitalizing on your true 
sales opportunities. 


Better Sales Controls 


Speaking on the topic of “Better 
Sales Controls,’ Sumner J]. Robinson, 
Sales Manager, Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
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pet Co., New York, N. Y., set forth 
pertinent points, in part, as follows: 

“In the squeeze for profit in the 
months and years ahead, your sales divi- 
sion and its effectiveness may well rep- 
resent the difference between an empty 
cash drawer and dividends to your 
stockholders. 


“Befote the pilot of your sales divi- 
sion flies his course, he must know 
where he is going and why. He must 
familiarize himself with the controls 
which are going to keep him on the 
beam. He must be furnished with sta- 
tistical information that will allow him 
to do something about trouble spots 
before his sales plane falls hopelessly 
behind schedule or just falls—period! 

“Let's assume we are setting up sales 
controls for Smith & Jones Company, 
manufacturers of consumer products, 
sold through several types of retail out- 
lets and with an approximate sales vol- 
ume of $6,000,000 at cost. 

“After examination of the work 
load, we decide that 25 territories is 
the ideal setup for Smith & Jones. We 
lay out those territories based on the 
work load, geographical considerations, 
and sales potential. Regardless of the 
hue and cry of old-timers in the sales 
organization, we abandon the crazy- 
quilt pattern of existing territories 
which ‘just grew’ with additions—and 
substitute a planned territorial setup 
using a Buying Power Index to meas- 
ure the potential in each area. Tailor- 
made B.P.I.’s are wonderful if avail- 
able and plausible, but few companies 
are fortunate enough to have such an 
index at their disposal. Those issued by 
such sources as the magazine SALES 
MANAGEMENT are generally very 
satisfactory as a yardstick. 

“By weighting past performance 
with a Buying Power Index, we can 
arrive at a percentage target for each 
territory. The next step is the formula- 
tion of a six months’ sales quota for the 
economy. We do not make the com- 
mon mistake of picking a dollar figure 
and then breaking that down into 25 
territorial quotas. No sir! We take our 
individual products’ and decide what 
can be sold on each separately and, 
block by block, we build up and finally 
arrive at a $6,000,000 target. Quotas 


are assigned on each product by terri- 
tories and this done in consultation 
with the salesmen. 

“One more step remains, and it is 
accomplished at the territorial level. 
Each salesman arrives at a quota by 
products for each of his accounts by 
months. So now we have a time-table 
broken down into elements that can be 
easily understood and controlled. 

“Come January 2nd, Reynolds, the 
Sales Manager for Smith & Jones, sits 
down in the cockpit of his sales plane. 
His controls are directly in front of 
him; his targets clearly defined and his 
time-table posted for easy reference. 

“He flies through January and Feb- 
ruary with ‘the greatest of ease.’ All 
instruments on the panel in front of 
him are recording, registering or other- 
wise functioning in a normal pattern. 
His product and territorial quotas are 
at least being met and in some instances 
he is flying ahead of schedule. Come 
March and wham! The company is not 
yet in serious trouble, but Reynolds 
fastens his seat belt and begins scan- 
ning his controls with an anxious eye. 
Sales are off approximately 30% for 
the month of March alone! 

“Reynolds turns first to the ‘Product 
Performance’ control. While all prod- 
ucts are below par, two major products 
have suffered a severe decline. We will 
refer to these sub-par products as B and 
F in the future. You know when you 
eat an artichoke, how you peel off the 
leaves one by one to get at the heart. 
This is exactly the process Reynolds 
must use in getting to the heart of his 
sales problem—and in his product 
diagnosis he has peeled off his first 
layer. 

“He next glances at his “Territorial 
Controls’ and finds six salesmen are 
definitely behind company average. The 
Detroit and Chicago territories, because 
of their potential, have large dollar de- 
ficiencies and appear to present the 
major problem. 

“An examination of product per- 
formance in these two territories shows 
again that products B and F have been 
hard hit. Taking first things first, Rey- 
nolds decides that Chicago is his high 
priority problem. He knows, however, 
that the situation in Chicago is not nec- 
essarily the result of anything that has 
happened the past three months or even 
the past year. When yardsticks are ap- 
plied for the first time, some sales man- 
agers are apt to jump to conclusions 
and assume the present incumbent of 
a given territory is inadequate—simply 
because his sales are not up to potential 
on the first go-around. Actually, what 
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he forgets is that he is not only applying 
a yardstick for the past three months, 
but very often he is also measuring 
years of sales effort in that territory, 
years of supervisory effectiveness, ad- 
vertising weight, product acceptance, 
distribution policy, and so on. 

“Having peeled off a couple more 
leaves of his artichoke, Reynolds is now 
closer to the heart of his difficulties. He 
knows that two territories have a serious 
sales headache and in the first he 
tackles, products B and F appear to 
important contributing factors. 

“The sales manager's next control 
was concerned with the major markets 
where he already knew a problem 
existed. In laying out his new territory 
alignment, Reynolds had made a study 
of his sales concentration pattern and 
he had discovered that 65% of his Buy- 
ing Power Index potential was centered 
in 25 trading areas. The fact that only 
about 55% of his business was coming 
from these major markets worried Rey- 
nolds because sales expense ratios gen- 
erally drop in ‘easy-to-sell’ large markets 
where salesmen have to spend a com- 
paratively small amount of their time 
traveling. His overall sales expense 
would undoubtedly be lower if he was 
shooting par in the major markets, and 
this just average performance would 
swell his sales volume considerably. 
Three months performance records of 
the major markets against Buying 
Power Index confirmed his suspicion 
that the Metropolitan trading area of 
Chicago had made a poor showing 
against a relatively good job in the rural 
areas of the Chicago territory which ex- 
tend into downstate Illinois and parts 
of Wisconsin and Iowa. An intensive 
drive on this concentrated potential 
should produce the wanted volume at 
a low cost. 

“Running his eyes over the control 
board, Reynolds stopped at the com- 
pany’s key-account control which, quite 
obviously, deals with the top volume 
customers. The company has 150 key 
accounts out of a total customer list of 
750. These are the dealers that Reynolds 
‘lives’ with, as these 150 key accounts 
represent 70% of his total volume. 
Reynolds keeps close watch and accu- 
rate records on each of these customers. 
Monthly sales, by products, are posted 
and analyzed and compared to a 
monthly quota for each key-account. 
The minute the control board shows 
trouble on one or more of these dealers, 
immediate action is taken because of 
their large contribution to the sales 
volume. 

“He notes the Chicago salesman has 





nine key accounts of major importance 
to his overall performance in the Chi- 
cago territory. Seven of the nine key 
accounts are in the Metropolitan trad- 
ing area of Chicago. Five of the seven 
customers are hardware stores which, 
in every instance, are considerably be- 
hind quota. Practically all of their poor 
showing is traceable to their perform- 
ance on products B and F. 

“Reynolds begins to wonder what a 
country-wide customer-type analysis 
would indicate for hardware stores, as 
a trade class. He feels that it might have 
a direct bearing on his case. It went 
through his mind that hardware stores, 
as volume outlets, are very important 
to the company . . . traditionally they 
always have been. ‘Flying by the seat 
of your pants, Reynolds.’ No good! 
Look at your control board instead! In 
four years from 1946 to 1950, hard- 
ware stores have shown a drop of 27% 
in their percentage of total sales. This 
is basic information which Reynolds, 
up to now, has ignored. Yet it is infor- 
mation which should be used in making 
a number of important decisions in- 
volving the product line make-up, dis- 
tribution policy, product mix and the 
formulation of the company’s advertis- 
ing philosophy. 

“The performance of this trade class 
as a whole on products B and F might 
have a direct bearing on.the sales de- 
clines in Chicago. Reynolds checked the 
records and found that sales had de- 
clined for several seasons and important 
as these products were to the hardware 
stores, nothing in the way of a market 
analysis had been attempted to discover 
the cause of the trouble. 

“Well, our sales manager has done a 
pretty good job of paring off the leaves 
of his artichoke and getting to the heart 
of his sales problem. He has a few more 
to peel before he is finished. The first 
is a check on his manpower in the Chi- 
cago territory. Just how effective is his 
salesman in that important area? Ob- 
viously, it is not a market in which you 
send a boy out with a pop-gun to shoot 
bear. Reynolds now has yardsticks to 
apply against his salesmen’s individual 
performances. He knows that the mar- 
ginal producers are a profit hazard. He 
realizes the necessity of developing a 
strong, hard-hitting team which must 
mean the unconditional release or farm- 
ing out of the weak elements in order 
to increase his overall effectiveness. 

“Smith & Jones have a salesman’s 
call report—based on the McBee Key- 
sort which, as you know, is a manually 
operated punch-card system. The sales- 
man makes out a card for each call. 


With these reports, plus sales statistics, 
Reynolds has his yardsticks for measur- 
ing sales effectiveness. Here are some of 
the controls: — 

“1. Number of daily calls. 2. Order 
call ratio. 3. Number of orders per man- 
day. 4. Average order size. 5. Average 
sales production per man-day. 

“In further checking on the Chicago 
man’s sales cost, Reynolds was studying 
still another type of control—that of 
measuring territorial variations in sales 
cost. By relating each salesman’s salary, 
travel and entertainment to the volume 
in his territory, Reynolds can find out 
the cost per $1,000 sales by territory. 
Using the company’s national average 
as 100%, the Chicago territory's sales 
expense is 16% higher for each dollar 
of sales than the average. It is interest- 
ing to note that there is a variation of 
approximately 114% between the low 
and high cost territories. Naturally 
some of this variance between terri- 
tories can be explained. It’s the balance 
that Reynolds wants to know about. 

“Reynolds gives a passing glance at 
his sales yield per man on the dials in 
front of him. If national sales are di- 
vided by the number of salesmen it 
takes to get that volume, the resulting 
figure will represent the sales yield per 
man. Again, there are important vari- 
ations between territories which will 
affect results, but if Reynolds has the 
facts he can locate the legitimate vari- 
ations and shoot at the balance as his 
target. 

“With a company average as 100%, 
the sales yield in the 25 territories runs 
from 62% to 145%. Chicago shows a 
yield of 87%—13% below average. 

“In only a little more time than it 
takes to tell it, Reynolds has pretty well 
isolated his problem. He knows what 
and where it is. His controls have pin- 
pointed his trouble. He knows that the 
Chicago territory is behind quota and 
that its performance against Buying 
Power Index is not up to par. The com- 
pany, as a whole, is showing up poorly 
in products B and F and much of Chi- 
cago’s difficulty is centered in these two 
products. The volume trend on hard- 
ware stores, as a trade class, is down- 
ward and as they have been large users 
of products B and F, a pattern appears 
to have developed which is now spot- 
lighted in Chicago. Reynolds’ controls 
have indicated a very definite warning 
on key accounts in the hardware trade 
class and unless the spark can be re- 
kindled, he must look elsewhere for this 
volume. His salesman in Chicago seems 
to be fairly capable but he will bear 
watching. Chicago's sales expense is 
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above company average and sales yield 
is below the average. 

“Armed with his Chicago represen- 
tative’s call report cards, he now goes 
to Chicago and the heart of his sales 
headache. 

“He discusses the problem with his 
salesman and they study the records 
before them. A plan of action evolves. 
Specific assignments are developed for 
the salesman. His call blue-print which 
is his planned route list, is revised. Spe- 
cific objectives are set up for each call 
and follow-up. A product revision is 
recommended by phone to headquar- 
ters with the hope of recapturing the 
volume lost in the hardware store trade 
classification. They work out a local 
promotion with a hard-hitting Sunday 
punch. Reynolds throws the book at his 
Chicago soft spot. 

“But something new has been added 
to his whole operation. A planned ap- 
proach!! Only possible because of the 
newly developed sales controls. When 
the elements of a problem are known, a 
solution is comparatively easy. If a sales 
executive operates without controls, 
about all he can do when sales start 
toboganning, is give his organization a 
bawling out and an aspirin tablet. If 
the situation is serious he starts firing 
and hiring salesmen. He knows of no 
other answer. Under present conditions, 
with the continuing expansion of our 
armed forces, the ‘hire-and-fire’ sales 
manager is bound to feel the draft 
through his inability to find trained 
sales replacements. The trend toward a 
civilian manpower shortage makes a 
planned and controlled approach 
doubly important in order to deter- 
mine whether or not sales soft-spots are 
caused by factors other than poor sales- 
manship.” 


Building Better Distributor and 
Retailer Cooperation 





Arthur L. Scaife, Merchandising 
Manager, Traffic Appliance Division, 
General Electric Co., spoke on the topic 
of “Building Better Distributor and 
Retailer Cooperation.” Excerpts from 
his talk follow. 

“When the cost of living index goes 
up, immediately we hear the cry—'Dis- 
tribution costs are too high. The dis- 
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tributor isn’t doing his job cheaply 
enough. The retailer is asking for too 
much and is always chiseling on price 
and discount.’ 

“For example, there is a meeting 
being held the last of this month in 
Chicago by the Cooperative League of 
America, aided by economists of both 
the CIO and the AF of L, to discuss the 
subject, “The Middle Man—His Func- 
tions and His Margins.’ . .. My surmise 
would be that the discussion might 
question the very existence of the 
middle man and the retailer. It might 
also indicate that there was some 
thought that the margins of both were 
too high. 

“Maybe these people are honest in 
their convictions. Let's assume that they 
are completely honest. Whose fault is it 
that they don’t know that the finest 
distribution system in the world has a 
high distribution cost that makes it pos- 
sible to send the vast outpouring of 
American industry to every nook and 
cranny of this country? Whose fault is 
it that these people don’t realize that 
the greatest investment in the world 
per employee is found in the factories 
here, and that this greatest investment 
per worker makes mass production it- 
self possible? Mass production which 
can only be sold through this finest dis- 
tribution system in the world. Yes— 
Distribution on a mass basis is expen- 
sive. It calls for highly specialized 
people—tremendous investment and 
gamble—and, unquestionably, this cost 
must be worked on—pounded—pared 
to the bones. The same necessity rests 
with the manufacturer and the retailer. 

“We know that the only real gauge 
of the value and efficiency of this whole 
setup, however, is in the unit cost—the 
real price, value and quality of the prod- 
uct or service bought by the consumer. 
Nowhere in the world is such value 
matched. It doesn’t even come close. 
Whose fault is it that these facts aren't 
known? ... 

“Now, let’s look at ourselves for a 
moment. It is a fact today that some dis- 
tributors feel that they can only get 
what they should have by fighting the 
factory. Dealers—many of them—feel 
they can only get what they want by 
fighting both the distributor and the 
factory. 

“Distributors in all fields of business 
are organized: Dealers in all fields of 
business are organized. Manufacturers 
are together: And yet, by what right can 
we, as manufacturers, say, “The distrib- 
utor must get more volume—less dis- 
count. He must increase his efficiency 
as we have’? Can the distributor from 


an ivory tower tell the retailer the same 
thing? The retailer says in many cases, 
‘I have to have more margin. The fac- 
tory should handle service.’ Isn't it a 
fact that the three—manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and retailer—are a three-link 
chain? What hurts one hurts all of 
them. The three are an indissoluble 
chain—welded together by function, 
importance, and complete interdepend- 
ence. Distributors and retailers should 
be considered as part of our companies. 
Their standing in their communities 
becomes our standing in those commu- 
nities—based on how they represent 
sc: 
“Let's then first examine openly and 
honestly the motes in our own eyes be- 
fore we look for the beams in the eyes 
of others. That they are there is a fact, 
and they can be corrected only if we 
have the courage to first recognize them 
and then do something about them. 
We can say, ‘Competition forces these 
things,’ and I think we can say also, ‘If 
we, as manufacturers, pay for a function 
and perform that function ourselves 
for which we franchise somebody else 
—we are adding to cost.’ 

“There is still one more facet and 
that is the one of understanding. Un- 
derstanding of this system—manufac- 
turing, distribution and retailing—on 
the part not only of the public generally, 
but on the part of our own people. The 
people that make our stuff—distribute 
our stuff—and sell our stuff... . 

“Let's take another case. How many 
times recently have you seen advertise- 
ments pointing out that there is no 
middle man? The ad says, ‘Come in and 
see us. Walk up two flights and save 
ten dollars. We buy direct from the fac- 
tory—there is no middle man’s profit.’ 
The middle man—a general term ap- 
plied quite loosely and standing in the 
public’s mind for that vague man who 
does something with goods and makes 
piles of money. .. . 

“There are the drug people. You 
must have terra-myacin immediately. A 
member of your family rushes to the 
corner drugstore—a middle man—and 
buys the drug—brought there by the 
distributor—a middle man. . . a drug 
that was discovered in the research 
laboratories of a manufacturer — a 
middle man. 

“We have some middle men wearing 
dust-covered, blood-stained uniforms, 
who stand between us and the North 
Koreans. These, too, are middle men. 
They are, however, middle men whose 
services are thoroughly understood and 
appreciated by the great mass of people. 
You pay and pay willingly for the serv- 
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ices performed by these middle men. 
Again, because the services they per- 
form are thoroughly understood. The 
service performed by the middle man, 
the three-link chain in this country is 
not understood. It has long been known 
that when a system or device, or even 
that place behind the high fence, is 
mysterious—it is feared. When a thing 
is understood, fear departs. Confidence 
is bred and made of complete under- 
standing. Misunderstanding is probably 
the biggest problem we have. It is with- 
out question the biggest problem in the 
world today and it always has been. 

“We have then, it seems to me, a 
two-fold job to do basically before we 
can prepare for sales in the fifties. The 
first is to be sure that our own distrib- 
utors and dealers are working with each 
other by understanding their function, 
their importance, and their complete 
interdependence — the manufacturer, 
the distributor and the retailer. 

“Next, we must make sure as manu- 
facturers—and hence more concerned 
with the national scope of business than 
are the other two links—that the public 
starts to learn about the basic facts of 
economic every day life in this country. 
Learn the fact that every day is election 
day in the United States—that the 
future of our country will be decided by 
economics and not politics—that a 
place of business is actually a polling 
place where ballots are cast each time a 
thing—a service—a piece of merchan- 
dise is bought or rejected. Democracy 
is exercised more frequently and more 
conclusively in the marketplace than 
on the floors of Congress, because we 
are first of all a business nation— 
whether our business is making, dis- 
tributing or selling. 

“Russia was taken over at the time 
of the revolution by less than two per 
cent of the population. Germany was 
taken over by the Nazis with less than 
two per cent of the population. Less 
than one per cent of the population of 
this country is Communist. What busi- 
ness faces now is not violence or flaring 
hostility, but a long, slow, ground swell 
of misunderstanding and discontent. 
Our picket lines are in the minds of 
people. There seems to be a rather total 
lack of understanding of the basic eco- 
nomics that has made this country. And 
yet, I am certain, as 1 know you must be, 
that if we could sit down and talk to 
any one of these people, you would win 
their respect and understanding in just 
a few minutes. There is no formula I 
know of except to apply the same hon- 
esty, integrity, simplicity of approach 
and example that is used in the adver- 





tising to sell our products. .. . 

“There is no ‘they’ to do this job— 
it’s an ‘us’ job. We start in our plants, 
branch out to our distribution, and to 
our retailers. Once they understand the 
all-compelling importance of this job 
and see their part in the thing—and 
their benefits—everybody’s benefits, 
then we start a chain reaction of posi- 
tive clean mind-sweeping that the truth 
always brings. This started—and started 
well—and we have a basis on which to 
plan well for better cooperation of dis- 
tributors and dealers and for better sales 
in the fifties.” 


Top Management's Job 





= 


Speaking on “Top Management's 
Job in Meeting the Sales Challenge of 
the Fifties,” James C. Olson, Partner, 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, New York, 
N. Y., made observations which are 
reproduced, in part, as follows: 

“At the time this subject was assigned 
to me back in June, we were all heaving 
a sigh of relief because 1950, business- 
wise, was turning out better than we 
feared it might in January. Yet we all 
wondered what 1951, ’52 and the years 
beyond, would bring. We came out of 
World War II with production capacity 
roughly double pre-war in physical vol- 
ume, and three to four times pre-war in 
dollar volume. Our break-even points 
were high. We believed we had to oper- 
ate at mear Capacity to maintain the 
profit position of our individual com- 
panies, the nation’s prosperity, and to 
prop the rest of the democratic world 
in the economic battle against totali- 
tarianism. We saw evidence after evi- 
dence of eliminated backlogs. We won- 
dered if we could sell enough to main- 
tain a _ profit-producing production 
level. ... 

“Then one morning we awaken to 
the fact that we are at war in Korea. 
What does this mean? One of the eco- 
nomic services pointed out that one of 
three things might develop: (1) We 
might by our decisive action in Korea 
so discourage additional aggression that 
we could look forward to years of even 
greater normalcy than experienced re- 
cently; (2) Additional sectional aggres- 
sions of the Korean type might occur 
with the result that we would often be 


fighting one, and would have to main- 
tain a constantly prepared condition; 
or (3) We might have all-out war 
with Russia soon. Most of us are not 
optimistic enough to think it will mean 
the first of these. If it means the second 
or third, the top management of most 
businesses must throw emphasis to pro- 
duction and other functions of business 
rather than to sales. 

“But we can’t be certain as yet that 
the alternative condition won't obtain. 
Therefore, top management must do 
more frequent planning, must make 
plans for alternative courses of action, 
must do more reasoning based on less 
known and more unknown factors, and 
must stay extremely flexible. 

“If either the second or third condi- 
tion obtains, we will have a period of 
false prosperity with the accompanying 
sellers’ market for many items and an 
easier market for most others. You all 
know that under such conditions the 
Sales Division will have to ‘eat at the 
second table’ insofar as top manage- 
ment attention is concerned. Top man- 
agement will again tend to confine its 
attention on the sales side, to plans rel- 
ative to (1) manpower and its best 
utilization, (2) allocations of merchan- 
dise, (3) avoid run-away sales compen- 
sation plans, and (4) restriction or 
redirection of advertising and sales 
promotion programs. 

“While we must all recognize under 
these conditions the priorities placed on 
top management for planning and ad- 
ministration for other divisions of the 
business, I want to urge, that once emer- 
gency items are handled, top manage- 
ment use this period of sales grace to 
do some fundamental work toward the 
improvement of that area. During 
World War II, the Sales Division was 
so neglected that many companies en- 
tered the post-war sellers’ market badly 
unprepared. The sales divisions of our 
American companies generally have not 
had the calibre of effort directed at 
making them scientific, economical 
units that has been accorded to other 
divisions of our companies. Just as an 
engineer in a plant committed to a pro- 
gram of preventive maintenance selects 
a period of low power load to strengthen 
a steam boiler, so should top manage- 
ment take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to strengthen its sales producing 
equipment. Incidentally, our false pros- 
perity and high taxes should supply the 
money with which to do the job. 

“It should do the necessary planning 
and administration to strengthen the 
Sales Division. It should make any 
changes in executive personnel deemed 
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necessary. It should provide that work 
be done to strengthen the division at 
every point. It should survey each of the 
following sixteen tools through which 
sales management accomplishes its job: 
(1) marketing research, (2) objec- 
tives, (3) policies, (4) program, (5) 
organization, (6) budget, (7) terri- 
torial layout, (8) quotas, (9) reports, 
(10) sales correspondence, (11) 
recruiting, (12) training, (13) adver- 
tising, (14) sales promotion, (15) 
sales compensation, and (16) cost 
control. 

“Ability to devise and wield these, 
comprises—in our book—the science 
of sales management. Top management 
should identify any weaknesses in each 
of these and assure itself that, while the 
selling stress is off, and while the money 
is available, work is under way to 
strengthen and put each in top oper- 
ating condition. 

“By pursuing this program, top man- 
agement can make certain that the 
sales division is ready for that post- 
hostilities period when the stress we 
anticipated for the early fifties will be 
placed upon it.” 


Production Clinic 





John W. Nickerson, Management 
Consultant and Chairman of the Pro- 
duction Clinic opened the meeting with 
a prefatory statement which follows, in 
part: 

“The real challenge of the fifties is 
the challenge of individualism against 
collectivism, the challenge of spiritual 
and moral freedom against Godless and 
material dictation and the dominion of 
the few over the many. 

“Although thousands of years old, 
this struggle now threatents the destruc- 
tion of much of the material world. .. . 

“Few in the United States are willing 
to be called Communists, but millions 
have voted and are willing to vote for 
practices which are basically socialism; 
government ownership and control. To 
save ourselves from the inflation which 
such practices have brought on, we shall 
undoubtedly be forced to set up an 
economy which, if we are not careful, 
might commit us irrevocably to a so- 
cialistic state from which there can be 
no retreat... . 
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“It would be of little avail to make 
these statements in any group merely to 
obtain agreement, unless there were 
some action which could be taken. I 
believe there is action which can and 
should be taken by those in this room. 
The object of this panel is to help in 
this endeavor. The material manifes- 
tation of this action should be increased 
productivity, increased production per 
man hour. 

“The spiritual and fundamental foun- 
dation for this manifestation is an in- 
dustry comprised of men in all ranks 
who are convinced that privately owned 
business is infinitely more to be desired 
than state ownership—men who are 
united in the common purpose of serv- 
ice.... 
“Just as it is clear that America has 
the job of saving the world from sub- 
jection or annihilation, so it is clear 
business management which should 
take the initiative in saving the prin- 
ciples on which this country was built 
by sharing its problems, its information 
and the fruits of its progress with its 
partners on the payroll. ... 

“It is important that management 
should provide for their fellow em- 
ployees on the production line the very 
best of engineering facilities, the best 
plant layout and working conditions, 
the best practical equipment, the best 
methods, the best fiow of work and the 
best quality inspection. 

“Management should go further. It 
should satisfy the intelligent desires of 
employees by providing them in so far 
as is practicable with information as to 
the business and its economy. Recogniz- 
ing that it is natural and normal for 
Americans to have a clear cut goal to 
work toward, it should also engineer the 
proper task for every member of the 
organization. It should assume the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining such con- 
ditions that these tasks may be accom- 

lished and work out a generous reward 
for their performance. 

“From my experience with hundreds 
of management and labor groups, I 
believe it is conservative to say that 
there is an average immediate potential 
increase in productivity of at least 35% 
waiting to spring forth. What holds it 
back? False traditional beliefs empha- 
sizing the differences between manage- 
ment and labor. In the days ahead man- 
agement should break the opinionated 
traditions and orthodoxy. 

“Too long, management has merely 
been on the defensive against organized 


labor. Too little, it has engaged in con- 


structive efforts to determine the most 
orderly and logical ways for individual 


employees to share in the fruits of prog- 
ress, to promptly participate in the sav- 
ings which accrue from improvements 
in the methods of manufacture. 

“This can be done and as you now 
listen to our panel speak to you con- 
cerning methods, machines, training 
and management, I hope you will be 
thinking how these practices may best 
work out for all individuals from the 
president to the sweeper.” 


Better Methods and Machines 





“Meeting the Production Callenge of 
the Fifties Through Better Methods and 
Machines” was discussed by H. E. 
Blank, Jr., Editor of Modern Industry. 
Leading excerpts from his remarks fol- 
low: 

“Every company operation is a lush 
target for this question, ‘Why.’ And 
it's hard to think of any operation 
where the essential action of methods 
improvement—simplify, combine, and 
eliminate—couldn’t be applied with 
profit. Productivity must be upped not 
just in the production area. It must 
be upped in sales, purchasing, research, 
engineering, and design—in people, 
machines, and dollars. 

“It becomes more and more essential 
to think of improvement not only in 
how a human can do a job better, easier, 
and at lower cost, but also to consider 
whether a single machine or many ma- 
chines, can provide an even better 
easier, and lower cost answer. 

“For instance, at Oldsmobile only 
one operator is needed to watch over 
an 86-foot long machine that mills, 
broaches, and drills the block for Olds- 
mobile’s V-type engine. Eighteen blocks 
progress simultaneously through this 
machine and an electrical control sys- 
tem signals the one operator instantly 
of any faulty machine operation. 

“On other transfer-type machines in 
this plant you find 90 cutting tools oper- 
ating at one time at 17 different sta- 
tions. Each one of these units requires 
but one operator. 

“Not only machining but inspection 
becomes more highly mechanized—for 
instance, an automatic unit that inspects 
500 pistons per hour. 

“For any company to get such fea- 
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tures in the automatic equipment it 
buys—the industrial engineers counsel 
can prove extremely important. He'll 
put special emphasis on such vital ele- 
ments of automatic machinery (con- 
sidered from the human standpoint) as 
safety devices, built-in materials han- 
dling equipment, location of controls 
to reduce operator waste motion and 
fatigue, grouping of machine compo- 
nents for operator visibility, and auto- 
matic lubrication systems that make the 
element of maintenance as foolproof as 
possible. 

“The immense power of changes in 
methods of production alone is seen, 
for one thing, in the recent report of 
the Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment on the subject of ‘How to Raise 
Real Wages.’ It points out that—in 
terms of 1949 prices—output per 
worker per manhour has gone up from 
about 51 cents in 1900 to about $1.83 
in 1949. The advance is attributed 
largely to improvements in methods of 
production. Yet the advance in produc- 
tivity—of output per manhour—is only 
214 per cent a year. The report adds: 
‘If real wages are to rise as fast as they 
have in the past, and to double in the 
next 30 years, output per manhour will 
have to continue to rise at the rate of 
about 2144 per cent per year, on the 
average. The large increase in produc- - 
tion necessary to make possible a sub- 
stantial rise in real wages will have to 
be brought about in the main by the 
use of (and in the light of our topic this 
afternoon, please note what comes first 
of four things listed): (1) better 
methods, (2) more capital, (3) better 
training of workers, and (4) better 
management.’ To these four basic a 
fifth is added by the CED report, 
namely, more interested workers. 

“Never before has it been more im- 
portant for management to stimulate 
among all employees—across the board 
of all functions of a company—a 
methods-improvement awareness and 
the driving urge to translate that aware- 
ness into constructive action. All in- 
dustry—every plant—now faces up to a 
terrific job of delivering the goods to 
two markets: civilian and military. 

“The military market is rapidly de- 
veloping a gargantuan appetite. And 
the civilian market is a far more de- 
manding giant than it was only a few 
years ago. Its suppliers—despite a half- 
war—must compete vigorously to serve 
well and with profit. 

“In this uncertain atmosphere of 
Warm War and Hot Competition, a 
sure thing is that there must be further 





emphasis on methods improvements. 
For such stress can bring answers to: 

“1. Higher-than-ever costs—for la- 
bor, materials, equipment, buildings, 
distribution, etc. 

“2. Materials shortages compelling 
shifts in product specifications and de- 
signs with consequent changes in meth- 
ods of fabrication, assembly, and 
packaging. 

“3, Personnel changes—brought by 
the draft and reserve calls—that de- 
mand method improvements to use the 
skilled more effectively, enable the new 
green hands (and many will be 
women ) to be as productive as possible. 

“4. New military products and 
components injected into the line of 
items manufactured that require setting 
up brand new methods—which, if 
properly tackled, will be ‘improved 
methods’ at the start. . . . 

“Now, where are the better methods 
to solve these problems going to be 
found? Actually the sources are the 
same today as they've always been. But 
these times make it imperative that all 
sources be explored and exploited with 
unprecedented intensity. 

“The specialist in methods improve- 
ment—namely the industrial engineer 
—must continue to take the lead in 
developing better ways to do things. In 
addition to his trained approaches to 
methods improvement many new ideas 
and opportunities can be sought out and 
obtained from others. They can come 
in much larger measure from every 
ployee—through suggestion systems. 
Plant progress must develop in all em- 
ployees an attitude of willingness—yes, 
even eagerness—to probe the methods 
of every job they and their associates 
perform with the searching and often 
illuminating one-word question ‘Why?’ 
With that questioning attitude firmly 
implanted in the minds of men and 
women serving any company—what- 
ever their capacities—the flow of con- 
structive suggestions for ideas that im- 
prove methods is bound to increase. 

“Outside the plant—in the plants of 
suppliers and customers—many firms 
have a tremendous and virtually un- 
tapped source of ideas from which 
many opportunities and much added 
knowhow for making improved meth- 
ods can be drawn... . 

“It’s to industry's and the nation’s 
advantage to support with dollars and 
executive time the efforts of colleges 
and universities to undertake methods 
training on a wider and more intensive 
basis. Some of the schools giving espe- 
cially outstanding attention to such 
study—aided by expanding and mod- 


ernized physical facilities—are New 
York University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Purdue, Michigan State, 
Stanford, Boston College, etc. . . . 

“No stone can be left unturned in the 
searching out of better methods. But to 
implement that search—to make it a 
continuing, vigorous activity—requires 
above all the one thing we mentioned 
earlier; top management support. Such 
support, however, must be imple- 
mented—not just by heads bobbing up 
and down in agreement but by organi- 
zation that sitmulates and produces ac- 
tion. ... 

“Behind an atmosphere of teamwork 
in one company I discovered in the 
company president an individual who 
used two devices that are universal in 
their possibilities for application: 

“1. Once weekly he meets for three 
hours with his key men. All of them 
—representing production, product de- 
velopment, sales, advertising and pro- 
motion, and finance—were present— 
no matter what company problems and 
plans were to be discussed. 

“2. These individuals split among 
themselves a percentage of the com- 
pany’s gross which, on top of decent 
salaries, provides excellent incentive to 
work together in finding better ways to 
do things and boost the firm's profits. 

“This company makes its share of 
mistakes. Its people sometimes fumble. 
Many of its methods and machines 
could be vastly improved. The same 
things are true of most companies. But 
it has one tremendous advantage. The 
sign up in front of this plant does not 
simply say ‘Men Working.’ It says: 
‘Men working—together.’ 

“That, gentlemen, may sound like an 
unscientific approach to better methods 
—and thereby higher productivity. But 
it’s the common sense approach and, I 
think, the basic truth from which all 
progress that methods improvement 
and modern machines can achieve must 
stem.” 


Better Supervisory Training 





The second topic, “Meeting the 
Production Challenge of the Fifties 
Through Better Supervisory Training” 
was dramatically demonstrated by a skit 
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done by Mr. and Mrs. Clifton L. Cox. 
Mr. Cox is owner of Clifton L. Cox and 
Company of Newark, New Jersey. The 
“skit” was in the form of a dialogue, 
with a heavy sprinkling of humor, be- 
tween Mr. Cox acting the part of super- 
visor and his wife in the role of a 
worker. This dialogue effectively dem- 
onstrated the wrong ways for foremen 
and supervisors to handle a number of 
situations which constantly recur in 
in every plant. Since the script used in 
the “skit” is copyrighted, it cannot be 
reproduced here. However, charts 
shown by Mr. Cox outlined 16 key man- 
agement responsibilities as follows: 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


Personnel Policies 
Developing and installing the neces- 
sary policies and rules. 
Interpreting, explaining and enforc- 
ing policies and rules fairly and con- 
sistently. 


Human Relations 
Building and maintaining improved 
human relations. 
Handling, solving and acting on hu- 
man relations problems,—correctly and 
promptly. 


Personnel Safety 
Preventing accidents. Spotting pos- 
sible causes or hazards and correcting 
them. 
Furnishing proper protection and 
enforcing safe practices. 


Labor Relations 
Working with the existing labor 
laws and regulations. 
Understanding, interpreting and ap- 
plying all the terms of your Union con- 
tract. 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 


Personnel Training 
Forecasting requirements, selecting 
and inducting, additional employees. 
Instructing learners and upgrading 
experienced people. 


Developing Assistants 
Selecting, training and coaching ex- 
perienced employees, as your future as- 
sistants. 
Assigning responsibilities and dele- 
gating authority. 


Personnel Rating 
Describing, classifying and evaluat- 
ing types of work. 
Rating performance, reviewing rat- 
ings with workers and suggesting ways 
to improve. 
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Developing Leadership 
Strengthening your personal leader- 
ship ability. 
Increasing your ability to sell ideas 
and your ability to lead conferences. 


PRODUCTION METHODS 


Production Knowledge 
Increasing technical knowledge on 
products, processes, equipment and 
materials. 
Improving related knowledge on 
skills, or sciences. 


Methods Improvement 
Analyzing and questioning present 
methods,—developing and using better 
methods. 
Encouraging, getting and handling, 
employee suggestions. 


Production Maintenance 


Reducing breakdowns or damage of 
equipment and major building repairs. 

Planning and scheduling of preven- 
tative maintenance. 


Layout and Handling Methods 
Improving the layout of areas for bet- 
ter flow of material and better use of 
space. 
Developing easier material handling 
means or methods. 


PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Production Planning 
Planning, scheduling, routing, expe- 
diting production orders. Scheduling 
your own time. 
Reporting progress of work and con- 
trolling inventories. 


Quality Control 
Building quality standards, specify- 
ing methods and providing adequate 
controls. 
Preventing losses resulting from re- 
jects, scrap and waste. 


Production Costs 
Controlling and improving direct 
labor and materials costs on operations 
and products. 
Using time-study and incentives to 
control and reduce costs. 


Budget Control 
Developing and establishing variable 
budget controls for operating expenses. 
Reducing indirect costs and overhead 
or burden expense. 


Top Management's Job 


‘ Excerpts from the topic, “Top Man- 
agement’s Job in Meeting the Produc- 
tion Challenge of the Fifties” by Erwin 





H. Schell, Professor in Charge of the 
Department of Business and Engineer- 
ing Administration, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, follow: 

“Men at the top of industry today are 
thinking about their current and future 
problems with greater intensity than I 
have ever before witnessed. More than 
this, they are often floundering heavily 
as they face situations that are in many 
respects unique and without precedent. 
The pressing question is: 

“ “How may we think practically and 
effectively?’ 

“It is especially hazardous these days 
to play upon a bombastic string; to take 
a verbal shot at Joe or Harry or some- 
one; or to ‘view with alarm.’ Such ini- 
tial attitudes serve only to distort the 
emotional background essential to 
straight thinking. 

“Our task is first to lay down those 
basic assumptions which seem most 
likely to prove realities; second, to dis- 
cover the problems inherent in these 
assumptions; and third, to design an 
approach to their solution which will 
result in a practical policy for future 
action. 


Assumption 


“The basic assumption upon which 
my thesis rests is that the United States, 
together with the other free nations, 
faces a long period of difficult inter- 
national readjustment involving deep- 
set antagonisms. The exact nature of 
these readjustments is far from clear. 
The element in the assumption that ap- 
pears most certain is that a long period 
of time must be incorporated in any 
policy of action. The issue is in no 
sense new. In the August issue of the 
Management News of the American 
Management Association, the President, 
Laurence A. Apply quotes Alexis de 
Tocqueville who in 1834 wrote: 

““Today there are two great 
peoples who starting from different 
points, seem to approach the same 
destiny; they are the Russian and the 

Americans. Both of them have grown 

in obscurity, and, while men were 

looking the other way, they have 
suddenly reached the first rank of 
nations. ... 

““All other peoples seem to have 
nearly reached the limits of their po- 
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tentialities. ... But these two peoples 
are growing. These alone follow a 
course whose limit the eye cannot yet 
detect. 

“*The American battles the obsta- 
cles of nature; the Russian, those of 
man. The former combats the wilder- 
ness and savagery; the latter, civiliza- 
tion with all its weapons. American 
conquests are won with the laborer’s 
ploughshare; Russia triumphs with 
the soldier's sword. To attain its ends, 
the American relies upon personal 
interest and allows free scope to the 
unguided energy and common sense 
of individuals. The Russian somehow 
concentrates the power of society in 
one man. The method of the former 
is freedom; the latter, servitude. 

““Their starting point is different, 
their ways are diverse, and yet each 
of them seems called upon by the 
secret design of Providence to con- 
trol, some day, the destinies of half 
the world.’ 


Difficulty 


“Prime difficulties inherent in this 
assumption are at least three in number: 

“First, the primary activity of the 
United States and of the other free na- 
tions in world strategy must be that of 
the exercise of police power, which 
means the inevitable acceptance of the 
defensive position; 

“Second, the unavoidable presence of 
time-taking elements in the operation 
of the democratic process makes for 
delay; 

“Third, the aggressive tactics cur- 
rently employed by our adversaries are 
designed to capitalize most advanta- 
geously upon the two factors just out- 
lined. 


Approach 


“My approach is essentially simple. 
It turns upon a saying by an unknown 
philosopher that: ‘Freedom is based 
upon knowledge of necessity.’ 

“Here ‘necessity’ refers to the limita- 
tions resulting from the circumstances 
which surround us. If we can recognize 
these necessities; define them clearly; 
and act in the light of them, we will be 
granted that exercise of choice within 
their boundaries which we speak of as 
freedom. 


Necessity 


“May I suggest (a) twelve necessities 
which seem to me to be inherent in our 
long-term relationship to the inter- 
national situation; (b) a brief justifi- 
cation of each, and (c) a recommen- 
dation as to the kind of action which 





may properly follow upon their accept- 
ance as issues calling for immediate at- 
tention. 

“1. Previous errors made in similar 

situations must not be repeated. Rea- 
son: We haven't the time necessary to 
make and to correct old mistakes as 
well as new. . 
“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider the appointment of 
one official to the task of Advisor upon 
current and proposed policies in the 
light of his earlier first-hand experience 
in similar situations, either in World 
War I or II. 

"2. Differences in past, present and 
future situations must be sharply de 
fined. Reason: One of the traps our 
enemy has laid for us is the easy assump- 
tion that the present confligt will be 
like the last. 

“A single illustration here will suffice. 

In previous wars, the battle was first 
for possession of the physical resources 
of the antagonist. Communism reverses 
this order and aims first to capture the 
mind; then the spirit; and then the 
body. 
“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider the precise differ- 
ences in present and future demands 
upon its resources from those of earlier 
periods. Many such differences will re- 
veal wide variations from the past. One 
such is outlined in the next paragraph. 

"3. The domestic economy must be 
maintained and advanced simulta- 
neously with the provision of adequate 
defense measures. Reason: This is a 
long-term business. Unless we and 
other free nations continue to grow and 
flourish during this period of world re- 
adjustment, we shall ultimately lose our 
preeminence. We must learn to take 
these new responsibilities in stride. 

“I was recently told of a concern 
which has taken a large defense con- 
tract and thereupon called in its sales- 
men of its product lines. This is unwit- 
ting treason. If hoarding, shortages, 
and lessening of active company-cus- 
tomer relations are permitted to de- 
velop, we have lost the war at its 
inception. 

“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well appoint a Conference Com- 
mittee to consider at length just how 
it Can meet governmental defense de- 
mands and continue to conserve, de- 
velop and enhance its customer service. 

“4. Facts concerning Communistic 
objectives, organization, and techniques 
must be obtained, distributed, and dis- 
cussed. Reason: If we do not under- 
stand how our adversaries aim to con- 
quer us, how can we expect to win? 


“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider the appointment of 
a committee or of an individual to the 
responsibility above outlined. Further- 
more, the business of obtaining, distrib- 
uting, and discussing new information 
is a continuing activity where vigilance 
is the price of safety. 

“5. Facts concerning employee 
opinion must be obtained. Reason: We 
can no longer rely on unprecise esti- 
mates of what our employees are think- 
ing. 

“Techniques for the scientific collec- 

tion and interpretation of employee 
opinion are now well established. But 
executive guess-work or the application 
of generalities in these areas cannot be 
depended upon. It has now been defi- 
nitely established that employee opinion 
may vary widely in different plants 
within the same company and that such 
opinion is frequently illogical and quite 
resistant to forecast on the basis of gen- 
eral theory or knowledge of human 
nature. 
“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider a thoroughgoing 
survey of employee opinion, making 
use of methods and professional per- 
sonnel now equipped to undertake such 
work. 


“6. Morale as a long-term resource 

must be studied and methods of main- 
tenance established. Reason: At best, 
we face a long period of smoldering hos- 
tility. Such a situation calls for victory 
through perseverance of spirit as much 
as through action. It is clearly essential 
that the maintenance of morale on a 
long-term basis be viewed as a prime 
objective. 
“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider ways and means by 
which a clearer understanding of the 
prerequisites and requisites of long- 
term morale may be achieved. Here we 
may learn from the techniques of our 
military leaders. 


“7. Attitudes toward international 
difficulties must be formulated into ra- 
tional, constructive patterns. Reason: 
Unless such attitudes are encouraged 
and assured, we shall soon run out of 
the temporary stimulus of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. No people can remain emo- 
tionally excited for a ten- or fifteen- 
year period. 

“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well weigh the pointof view 
which its administration should reflect 
in this important area inasmuch as the 
temper of mind and expression of top 
management will reverberate through- 
out the organization. 
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“8. The good will and active sup- 
port of private enterprise by the public 
must be increasingly safeguarded. Rea- 
son: If the result of the extended main- 
tenance of defense measures is to de- 
stroy private enterprise, then we have 
lost the war even though not a shot is 
fired. ... 

“Recommendation. — Industrial ef- 
forts to maintain the good will and sup- 
port of the public should now be re- 
doubled. 

"9. The competitive atmosphere of 

domestic business must be maintained. 
Reason: Hard, keen competition pro- 
vides the life-blood of private enter- 
prise... . 
“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider ways and means 
whereby the spirit of hard competition 
may be kept alive within the organiza- 
tion and within the trade irrespective 
of the length and nature of the inter- 
national readjustment. 


“10. A cooperative relationship 

with Washington and the U. N. must 
be established and safeguarded. Rea- 
son: The importance of harmonious re- 
lationships here goes without saying. 
More particularly, the active representa- 
tion of industry by its most outstanding 
leaders, at the council tables of govern- 
ment during this early stage of plan- 
ning and organization is of greatest im- 
portance. 
“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider the appointment of 
a representative whose task it will be to 
point out ways in which the company 
may earn the continuing and growing 
good will of government, both national 
and international. 

“11. A technique for dealing effec- 
tively with basic uncertainties must be 
developed. Reason: As long as free 
countries continue to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of police power, their pol- 
icies must remain defensive in charac- 
ter,—a position involving many uncer- 
tainties. 

“Uncertainty is not new in human 
affairs. Since the beginning of time, 
men have faced its presence and en- 
compassed the difficulties which it has 
brought. The technique is simple: 

“First, acknowledge its presence. 
Second, determine its scope and the ex- 
tremes of its possible influence. Third, 
design a program with a flexibility 
which encloses these possibilities. 


“Thus, uncertainty becomes assimi- 
lated and the hazards of fear and of 
surprise are removed. 

“Such a technique makes use of stra- 
tegic rather than structural methods. 
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The program is no longer a schedule 
but a campaign; the planning is more 
than a technique of analysis—it is a 
technique of tactics. 

“Recommendation. — Every company 
may well consider the establishment of 
a Board of Strategy whose duty it is to 
examine into the breadth of uncertain- 
ties confronting the enterprise and to 


follow the above procedure in establish- 
ing tactical alternatives. 

“12. Codes of ethics and standards 
of industrial conduct must not be al- 
lowed to fall to the level of our adver- 
sartes. Reason: To allow our techniques 
to descend to those employed by our 
enemies is to lose the war. The reason 
is clear. We are not adept at deception, 


planned misstatement or intrigue. We 
must fight with other weapons if we 
are to win. 

“Recommendation. — Every industry 
through its trade association may well 
consider this responsibility in terms of 
its vital influence upon the continuing 
effectiveness and solidarity of our in- 
dustrial structure.” 


Blueprint for 


Mobilizing Our Leadership 


Excerpts from an Address by MURRAY SHIELDS, Vice President and Economist, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, at the Luncheon Session 


ECENT events leave no room for 
doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
world is now confronted with 

a crisis of unparalleled magnitude. 

Is it not imperative, therefore, that 
we muster into the decision-making 
group at the helm of our Government 
a number of our really great men— 
those of unquestioned distinction, of 
demonstrated competence and of long 
experience in the larger affairs of the 
Nation's life? 

There are several reasons why mobili- 
zation of our leadership is essential. 

1. We must mobilize our resources 
of leadership if we are to win the “all 
out” ideological war which Communism 
is waging against us, for while our 
strength-potential for ideological con- 
flict is impressive, it has not yet been 
made effective. 

There is strength in the fact that our 
economic system provides a far higher 
standard of living for our people than 
any Communistic nation ever dared to 
hope for, that our way of life is one of 
rewards rather than penalties, of free- 
dom rather than fear, of peace rather 
than war and of human dignity rather 
than submersion in a soulless state, and 
that our political system guarantees 
more freedom than any other ever de- 
vised. We have a solid record of sharing 
our resources, techniques and posses- 
sions with other nations, whereas the 
reverse is true of. Communism. Our 
renouncement on two occasions of the 


‘ territorial fruits of victory, our action 


with respect to Philippine independ- 
ence and our traditional attitude toward 
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Colonialism make a mockery of the 
charge that we have imperialistic de- 
signs on anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. There is not an ounce of war- 
mongering in our makeup, in our his- 
tory or in our policies. The whole world 
knows that our position is right and that 
our record is clear. 

The foundations on which the Com- 
munist ideological position rests are 
weak rather than strong and it is not 
true, as some have contended, that they 
have made all of the successes and we 
all of the failures. After World War II 
was finally won, the Communists were 
offered an opportunity to participate in 
world organizations such as the UN, 
the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Fund which could, with the 
Kremlin’s cooperation have set the 
stage for peace and prosperity. But the 
Communists have sabotaged these or- 
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ganizations at every turn. Furthermore, 
we were prepared to offer vast financial 
assistance to all of the less developed 
nations, including those with Commu- 
nist governments, in order to accelerate 
the economic development on which 
their and our progress and prosperity 
rest. But the Kremlin elected a course 
which not only prevented its people 
from having the aid which they so des- 
perately needed after a devastating war, 
but also bled their standard of living 
white to build a colossal military ma- 
chine. ... 

The ideological war in which we are 
engaged is a bitter one in which, despite 
the fundamental weaknesses of their 
position, the Communists have, thus 
far, retained the initiative. We will 
need to have full mobilization of our 
resources of leadership, statesmanship 
and salesmanship if we are to win it 
but our potential is such that with such 
mobilization there would be no reason 
to question the outcome. 

2. There is also every reason for 
confidence that we possess a military 
potential which, if carefully mobilized, 
will permit us to win any military con- 
flict which is waged against us. We may 
not win all of the battles but with proper 
leadership we shall win the last one for 
our potential is tremendous. . . . 

Another fact of impressive signifi- 
cance is that this country’s military po- 
tential is more readily mobilizable than 
was the case at the start of World War 
II. Our stockpile of weapons is sub- 
stantial. We have the world’s largest 
navy in mothballs, huge supplies of 








munitions inherited from World War 
II, a vast number of air, naval and army 
bases which can quickly be reactivated 
or rehabilitated, a colossal merchant 
fleet in reserve, and a not inconsequen- 
tial stock of some of the new weapons 
developed late in World War II or 
since then. Furthermore, many of the 
arsenals which, during World War II, 
turned out a flood of war materiel could 
readily be put into production so that 
our expenditures for new productive 
capacity could be concentrated in the 
new electronic and anti-submarine de- 
vices and the new types of combat 
weapons without undue strain on the 
rest of our economy. 

Our industrial capacity is substan- 
tially larger, more efficient, more widely 
dispersed and more easily convertible to 
military production than was the case 
at the beginning of World War II. U. S. 
industry has invested in expanded and 
improved plant and equipment over 
$100 billions in the past decade—much 
of it to make effective the great tech- 
nological advances of recent years. And 
it is clear that with an increase in hours 
of work per week, a little more effort 
to increase production per man hour 
and the introduction into the labor 
force of some of the people in retire- 
ment, in the higher grades of our schools 
and in the home, our national output 
can be lifted to a level materially above 
the high point reached in World 
War Il.... 

That we have the resource potential 
there is no reason to doubt, but it is 
undeniably true that at present the 
armed power of the Communist bloc is 
more fully mobilized than is ours. We 
face, therefore, the imperative need for 
a major effort to obtain quickly a more 
even balance of military power and in 
that task we shall need the guidance of 
our most qualified citizens. With an 
Emergency Council, we should soon be 
able to present to the world convincing 
evidence that while we do not want 
war, the outcome, if we are forced into 
so bloody, heart rending and horrible a 
course, is a foregone conclusion. . . . 

This inventory of our potential 
strength provides impressive evidence 
that if, through such an Emergency 
Council as has been suggested, we fully 
mobilize the resources of leadership 
with which we are blessed, there is good 
reason to believe that the risk of World 
War III will be reduced and that the 
prospect that we shall win the ideolog- 
ical war in which we are engaged or any 
global military war which is forced 
upon us will be increased immeasur- 
ably. 





E. B. HASKELL of the United Illuminating Company, New Haven, introduces the Pro- 


ductive Power Show, points out that there is an abundance of electric power available 
in New England. 


PRODUCTIVE POWER SHOW 


NE of the highlights of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion in New Haven was the 

presentation of a Productive Power 
Show before an audience of more than 
500 manufacturers as the final feature 
of the afternoon session. 


The Productive Power Show was a 
dramatic presentation prepared by the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, de- 
signed to demonstrate to manufacturers 
how to produce better, faster, and 
cheaper with modern production meth- 
ods brought about through the use of 
electric power. 


Plant improvements, improved plant 
processes, and methods of joining ma- 
terials, which are fundamental prob- 
lems in any manufacturing plant, were 
graphically demonstrated by three 
Westinghouse Engineers who are ac- 
companying the Show on its current 
tour of 125 cities throughout the 
country. 

The Show opened with an effective 
demonstration of the importance of 
proper wire size and circuit protection. 
Loss of productivity due to inadequate 
wiring was displayed on lighting, heat- 
ing, and motor loads. Poor lighting 
facilities were contrasted with a modern 
lighting system to show how proper 
illumination helps increase production 
and cut accident rates. 

The amazing action of an electro- 
static air Cleaner was demonstrated, 
showing that dirt particles as small as 
1/250,000 of an inch can easily be re- 
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moved from the air. Infra-red radiation 
proved its superiority over conventional 
methods as a paint dryer in a speed test 
conducted by one of the engineers. 
Infra-red lamps dried the paint in less 
than five minutes while air drying and 
convection drying had barely begun. 

The demonstration of the electric re- 
sistance welder was effective in showing 
that 600 separate spot welds per minute 
or more could easily be obtained. An- 
other particularly fascinating demon- 
stration was that of so-called Dielectric 
Heating, in which high frequency elec- 
tric energy is used to dry glue in wood 
bonding. It was shown after only 30 
seconds in the dielectric field, the 
bonded joint became stronger than the 
wood itself. 


Two motion pictures illustrated the 
use of electric furnaces for brazing oper- 
ations and radio frequency induction 
heating in production lines of actual 
plants. 


Editor’s Note. In addition to the 
presentation at the Annual Meet- 
ing the Productive Power Show 
was given before 200 industrialists 
at Bridgeport on September 25 un- 
der the sponsorship of the United 
Illuminating Company. It was also 
presented to an audience of 430 
persons in Hartford on September 
27, under the joint sponsorship of 
The Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Company, and The Con- 
necticut Power Company. 
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IN THE BACKGROUND is shown the head table at the dinner session. Representatives of some of the 100 year companies present are 


shown seated at special tables. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By His Excellency, CHESTER BOWLES, Governor of Connecticut, at the Evening Session 


at your annual meeting. When | 

spoke to you last year at this time, 
our state was just beginning to recover 
from a serious business recession. The 
bad times of late 1948 and early 1949 
were very disturbing to most of us. As 
a result, we had begun to give more 
careful and realistic thought to the prob- 
lems which our economy here in Con- 
necticut and in all New England was 
facing... . 

Today, we meet in a much different 
and a much grimmer atmosphere. 
American troops are once again on the 
battlefield. We are committed in our 
fight for peace and freedom to main- 
taining a far larger army than we have 
ever had in the past except in time of 
all out war. 

American businessmen, American 
manufacturers are critical men in this 
critical time. As in the past, they will 
have the responsibility of seeing that 
our fighting men are supplied and 
equipped with the most powerful and 
effective weapons in the world. They 
will have to do a large share of this job 
for our allies as well. This is a responsi- 
bility we gladly assume. It is, compared 
to the sacrifices of our soldiers, sailors 
and fliers, a cheap price to pay for free- 
dom... . 

I pledge that we will continue to 
work with all our strength for a nearby, 


I AM very happy to be with you again 


cheaper source of steel here in New 
London, Connecticut. As you know, 
very great progress has been made over 
the past year. Even now, a final eco- 
nomic and engineering survey of the 
New London area is being completed. 
By mid-fall the report of this study, un- 
dertaken by the New England Steel 
Development Corporation at my re- 
quest, and financed by the state, should 
be available. In view of the inter- 
national crisis, we have stepped up our 
timetable on the steel mill, and we will 
continue to push it forward just as 
rapidly as possible. 

In natural gas, too, much progress 
has been made. The long hearings be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission 
have been completed. Briefs have been 
filed, among them one setting out the 
interest of our state in this project. We 
can expect a decision within the next 
several weeks. I am confident that a 
license will be granted to bring us nat- 
ural gas. This too will mean more pro- 
duction at lower cost, particularly in 
the metal-working industries. 

We shall continue our efforts to 
make capital readily available so that 
managerial talent and productive facil- 
ities will be fully utilized. We shall be 
prepared to gear Connecticut industry 
smoothly into federal allocation and 
priorities programs and other economic 
mobilization activities. We shall be 
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prepared to extend technical advice on 
production and management problems 
of conversion to our small businessmen. 

I have asked the present session of 
the General Assembly to authorize the 
establishment of a small coordinating 
unit in our state government to work 
closely with businessmen and manufac- 
turers in meeting these and other prob- 
lems involved in the new defense effort. 
Let me make it clear, right now, that 
this unit will be headed by a man who 
understands businessmen’s problems 
and talks their language. I am glad to 
say that the legislature approached this 
problem in the non-partisan spirit 
which it deserves. I am confident that 
the Assembly will grant this request. 

These are the things the state can do 
to assist you in your job. Let me assure 
you that as long as I have anything to 
say about it, they will be done. But your 
state government can do no more, in 
the long run, than help to remove some 
stumbling blocks, help free your hands. 
The really creative job is yours. The 
hope of the free world is in America’s 
plants and factories and foundries. It 
is you who must create the strength— 
in weapons, surely, but in the goods of 
ordinary life as well—on which we rely 
to secure the peace. 

That is a heavy responsibility. I 
know you will not fail. 





The Human Factor - 
Key to Business Success 


An address by WILLIAM A. PURTELL, President, The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc., 


HE subject of my brief talk this 
evening is “The Human Factor— 
Key to Business Success.” I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
review the industrial history of the 
world or even of Connecticut. You are 
aware of the progress that has been 
made. I do not accept the theory that 
our advancement it attributable to 
working harder than other nations; our 
short working hours disprove that. Nor 
do I believe it is attributable to greater 
natural resources; many former civili- 
zations trod for centuries over resources 
as rich as ours and did nothing about 
them. The real answer to our progress 
appears to be that we have been able 
to pool our energies and talents to a 
greater extent than any other people. 
The founders of our nation started 
an experiment in human liberty by set- 
ting up institutions which reflected 
their belief that men had their origin 
and destiny in God; that they were en- 
dowed by Him with inalienable rights 
and had duties prescribed by moral law. 
These founders who set up our form of 
government believed that human insti- 


at the Evening Session 


tutions ought primarily to help men 
develop their God-given possibilities. 
By following the vision of our found- 
ers, governmental shackles which had 
throttled the human spirit, imagination 
and initiative for centuries were thrown 
off. In this atmosphere of freedom 
there was developed, in a period of 163 
years, a spiritual, intellectual and eco- 
nomic freedom the like of which was 
never known before in the history of 
mankind... . 

It was in this atmosphere of freedom 
that Eli Whitney, gun maker of Ham- 
den, and Eli Terry, clock maker of 
Plymouth, first introduced successfully 
the interchangeable parts method of 
manufacture to guns and clocks, after 
the use of such methods had been 
stymied by governmental authorities in 
other countries. 

Eli Whitney's interchangeable parts 
technique, introduced at a time when 
the machine tool industry was non- 
existent, required the design and con- 
struction of many special tools, jigs, 
dies and fixtures before work could be 
started on the 10,000 muskets he had 





IN THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM at Woolsey Hall, Cecil Brown, commentator and lecturer, 


talks with Rev. Edward E. Holohan, Governor Bowles and William A. Purtell, Association 
President (extreme right). 
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DEXTER D. COFFIN, president, C. H. 
Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor Locks, the 
Association’s oldest member company, ac- 
cepts his company’s certificate from Presi- 
dent Purtell at the dinner session. 


agreed to produce for the government 
by his new mass production technique. 
He delivered 10,000 of the most per- 
fect muskets that had ever been made to 
the government in time to help win the 
war of 1812. His techniques applied to 
the manufacture of Colt’s revolvers 
greatly expedited the settlement and de- 
velopment of the West. But more im- 
portantly, Whitney laid the foundation 
for the machine tool industry, which 
made possible the quantity production 
of complex civilian products such as the 
bicycle, the typewriter, the sewing ma- 
chine, the linotype, electric refrigera- 
tors, the motor car and countless other 
complicated civilian products as well as 
many complex tools of warfare for the 
defense of our freedoms. 


As the nation spread westward, many 
of the companies that began business 
in Connecticut found that, because of 
increased transportation costs and other 
matters beyond their control, they were 
no longer able to meet competition 
from the middle west. But Yankee re- 
sourcefulness asserted itself and many 
of these companies are still in business, 








producing an entirely different line of 
goods. 


At this half-way mark in the 20th 
century, and at a time when there seems 
to be more interest in the latest political 
handouts and scandals, baseball scores, 
race track winners and television pro- 
grams, than in the performance of in- 
dustry which makes most of these in- 
terests possible, your Association felt 
that it was time to pay tribute to the 
accomplishments of those who had 
shared the responsibilities of conduct- 
ing Connecticut industries for periods 
of 50 years or more. 

While all companies in the state have 
made a contribution to the welfare of 
the people in their respective communi- 
ties, and to the state, and in many in- 
stances have made a real contribution to 
national and international welfare, 
those of you sitting before me who 
represent the industries which have 
been developing products, employing 
people, producing and selling tools for 
use by your fellow men, paying taxes to 
your local, state and federal govern- 
ment, and otherwise serving your re- 
spective communities and the state of 
Connecticut for periods of more than 50 
years, should feel proud of the accom- 
plishments of your companies. I know 
I am proud to have the opportunity of 
saying a hearty “well done” to each of 
you. 


Time will not permit me to do jus- 
tice to the real worth of the deeds of 
the founders, managers, inventors, pro- 
duction men, salesmen, accountants and 
others—workers all—who, through 
their vision and efforts, have managed 
to avert disaster for periods of 50, 75, 
100 years and more, when the majority 
of companies fail during their first ten 
years. Together the companies we are 
honoring tonight employ approximately 
202,000 people, or 56% of the present 
industrial employment of Connecticut 
and 27% of the total non-agricultural 
employment in the state. Their contri- 
butions toward the support-of the wel- 
fare, educational and other public serv- 
ices rendered by their respective com- 
munities, the state and federal govern- 
ments and to the insurance and retire- 
ment accounts of their employees are 
great. 


These are the people who have con- 
tributed much toward giving Ameri- 
cans nine times more material blessings 
on the average than other peoples of 
the world, and in ‘addition have light- 
ened the burdens and improved the lot 
of hundreds of millions in other coun- 


(Continued on page 43) 







REPRESENTING THREE OF THE OLDEST COMPANIES in the 100 year group follow- 
ing presentation of the certificates by President Purtell. (Left to right) James A. Gould, 
president, Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., Ivoryton; J. A. Roberts, president, The Smith- 
Worthington Saddlery Co., Hartford; and A. C. Curtiss, vice president, Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., Waterbury. 


REPRESENTING THE 75 YEAR GROUP, Richard L. Wilcox, president, The Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury; Stephen J. Ludwin, superintendent, The E. 
Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks; G. Douglas Wiepert, president, The Merriam Manu- 
facturing Co., Durham. 





— 77 Pee 

FOR THE 50 YEAR GROUP, R. D. Ely, vice president, Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., 
Waterbury; Samuel G. Payne, secretary, The Warner Bros. Co., Bridgeport, and D. C. 
Smyth, treasurer, The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., New Haven, receive certificates. 
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Crossfire in Asia* 


Excerpts from an Address Delivered at the Evening Session by CECIL BROWN, 


Radio Commentator and Lecturer 


EDITOR’S NOTE: To readers who feel the need of a lift out of the 
doldrums after reading Mr. Brown’s evaluation of our dilemna, we 
suggest you read something about our nation’s strength as outlined in 
Mr. Shields’ address on page 19 at the luncheon session. 


should be gathered here tonight— 

five years after the end of a catas- 
trophic war—only now to face the 
threat of another, far more catastrophic 
war. 

That threat is grave and acute. It 
can be all-out, total, no-holds-barred 
fighting. Or, it can be a series of Koreas, 
a Thirty Years war, or a Fifty Years 
war. 

Just five years ago tonight everyone 
of us wanted to settle down to what 
we felt we had certainly earned—peace 
and comfort and reasonable security. 

We are now assured and guaranteed 
the opposite kind of existence. 

For peace, as most of us think of the 
word, is most improbable in the fore- 
seeable future. If it is not Korea, then 
it will be some other whirlpool that 
drains our resources and deals out death 
to young Americans in some almost un- 
known and horrible spot in which to 
die. 

As for comfort, it is hard to imagine 
comfort when the sinews of our nation 
are being hardened by one emergency, 
one call to duty after another, in order 
to deal with this mad Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

As for security—what an evanescent 
word that is!—security is as shaky as 
anything can be in a world that is pre- 
pared to hurl atomic bombs, or even 
hydrogen bombs. 

So, peace—and comfort—and secur- 
ity—so precious to us—are things of 
our youth—gone. 

They have no part in our adult future 
—but what is infinitely more tragic— 
they have small part in the hopes of the 
youth of today. ... 

No one can be an American right 
now without at once gaining, as a result 
of Korea, two convictions. 

One is a new and pulsating pride and 
confidence in the future of our nation. 

We showed a remarkable example of 


T Is almost unbelievable that we 





*No part of this digest of Cecil Brown's address 
may be reproduced without his permission, 


our growing maturity—with our men- 
tal readiness to meet the challenge of 
aggression. It was a history breaking 
recognition of the face and menace of 
the enemy and what we had to do 
about it. 

The second conviction is the oppo- 
site side of the same coin—for Korea 
showed that Soviet Russia is now on 
the physical march of World War Three 
and that we are terribly unprepared to 
meet it. 

There's nothing very remarkable 
about that outgrowth of World War 
Two, because it is customary for us to 
make victory the aim in war instead of 
making our aim, peace after victory... . 

Western Europe has made remark- 
able strides in recovery in these past 
five years. 

And for that, I think every American 
has a right to take great pride in the 
Marshall plan—without which, much 
of Europe today would be behind the 
iron curtain. 

And now, while Europe struggles to 
walk after being beaten to her knees in 
World War Two, she must prepare for 
war—and we have a right to add—do 
far more than she is doing. 

Europe, unhappily, must beat plow- 
shares into guns—when she needs 
plows. 

We, in this country, can produce 
both guns and butter. 

For Europe, it is not so simple. And 
the less butter those countries produce 
—that is the less economic recovery and 
the social reform those nations create 
for their citizens—the less the will of 
the people of Europe to resist aggres- 
sion. 

We know that we have everything to 
fight for. Millions of people in Europe 
and Asia don’t share our confidence— 
they feel too miserable, hopeless and 
cynical. 

American foreign policy is made up 
of many spices—but, contrary to many 
impressions, it is not a witches’ brew. 
American foreign policy is pretty much 
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what the American people have wanted 
it to be—and that goes for the contro- 
versial matter of China, too... . 

At the center of the crossfire in 
Europe is—Germany. 

At the center of the crossfire in Asia 
is, at the moment, of course, Korea. 

And the essential fact about one is 
the same as the other. 

Russia is determined to have Korea, 
just as she is determined to have Ger- 
many. 

We accepted our commitment to the 
Republic of Korea, and we are now 
carrying it out. 

We cannot avoid the same commit- 
ment in Germany. 

Those statements are easy to say. 

To make good on them is quite an- 
other matter. 

The dilemma we face is whether we 
can be invincible, or even merely strong 
—both in Europe and Asia at one and 
the same time... . 


x * * 


As tragic as it is—as great as the odds 
are against us—we must win in Korea 
—even if we don’t know yet what we 
intend doing with our victory. 

It’s evident that Korea is not the 
end of our troubles. It is the spring- 
board to bigger challenges and monu- 
mental decisions. 

But Korea already has resolved many 
uncertain factors. 

It converted the cold war into a hot 
war—thereby demonstrating the begin- 
ning of the new kind of war we prob- 
ably shall be fighting for some time to 
come—other Koreas popping up here 
and there. 

Korea showed that while Russia 
made some progress with her program 
of infiltration and subversion for con- 
quest, she would not hesitate to use 
physical force. 

Korea—and the reaction to it of our- 
selves and 52 other countries—saved 
the United Nations. 

Korea, and America’s reaction to it, 
brought new heart, new confidence in 
our ability to act, not only to Americans 
but to free people everywhere in the 
world. 

But Korea also demonstrated that if 
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we are going to promise to protect the 
independence and sovereignty of cer- 
tain areas of the world, then we must 
have the military capacity to make good 
on our promise... . 

China fell to the communists, not 
because the Reds were so smart or 
brave, but mainly because the Chiang 
Kai-Sheck regime failed to win the 
support of the masses of the Chinese 

ple. 

Back there in May, at Taipeh, cap- 
ital of Formosa, Premier Chen Cheng, 
a quiet, thoughtful man, said to me: 

“We did not have the confidence of 
the Chinese people. We did not deserve 


to have it....’ 
xk kek 


A rifle that is fired in Korea is heard 
in Europe. 

For there's no real separation of the 
crossfire in Asia from the crossfire in 
Europe. 

As yet, Germany is not a Korea—but 
the set-up is the same—for in Germany, 
the war with the Soviet Union is the 
most critical, the most dangerous. 

Tonight, we're going into Germany 
—in a roundabout way—by way of 
Yugoslavia. 

And the story of Yugoslavia better 
explains what we are doing in Ger- 
many.... 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia is one of those countries 
—now so numerous—where the laugh- 
ter of people dies in their throats. 

I did not see a SMILE on the face of 
a single Yugoslav. 

Of course, Yugoslavia is one of the 
best breaks that we had in the former 
cold war with Soviet Russia. 

Tito, by refusing to take orders from 
Moscow, became a boon to us, and a 
grave threat to Moscow, for Moscow 
has to operate on the premise that every 
Communist everywhere in the world 
says and acts precisely as ordered by 
Moscow. 

So, through the Export Import Bank, 
we are extending Yugoslavia credit— 
we are bolstering Tito’s regime. 

And we have had rich rewards out 
of this program of expediency. 

But what else have we done? 

We have abandoned the moral and 
ethical principles for which we say we 
stand. 

The more successful we are in our 
present policy in Yugoslavia, the more 


‘successful Tito becomes in imposing 


his tyranny on sixteen million people. 


We are now committed in Titoland 


to making a communist dictatorship 
succeed, ... 


x** 


Germany 


Everywhere in Germany, the highest 
American officers said to me: 

“Why shouldn't the Germans carry 
guns again? Where are we going to get 
the manpower to stop the Russians, if 
not in Germany?” 

These American officers said: 

“The Germans are good soldiers. 
They are disciplined. They love to wear 
uniforms. We need them. Now, Mr. 
Brown, you've got to be realistic about 
this.” 

Let us be realistic indeed. Of course, 
we need manpower—goodness knows 
we need it—but there are two great 
misconceptions about German man- 
power. 

One, is the calm assumption on our 
part that that German manpower wants 
to fight at all. And second, the assump- 
tion that the manpower would want to 
fight on our side. 

I am all for re-arming Germany— 
if we can furnish the Germans with 
guns that are guaranteed to shoot only 
toward the East—not toward the 
West.... 

We could all agree that the Germans 
would be far better off with us. 

But there’s a powerful tug eastward 
for the Germans. 

Everywhere I went in Germany I 
found among the people an arrogant 
nationalism. Part of that is to restore 
former frontiers. 

The unification of Germany is not 
going to come about unless Russians 
give back the eastern territories that 
were handed to Poland. 

And the Russians would hardly per- 
mit unification of a Germany that was 
not tied to Russia. 

Then, there’s the record of alliances 
between Russia and Germany. 

There's a strong tradition among the 
German military that German's proper 
course always should have been mili- 
tary alliances with Russia—never with 
the west. In the dying days of the Third 
Reich, German generals bitterly con- 
demned Hitler for ignoring Germany's 
real interests by attacking Russia. 

German industrialists also could 
turn Germany toward Russia. 

The hoggishness of German indus- 
trialists could be far better gratified in 
markets in Russia, and eastern Europe 
—and now Communist China—this 
vast area for their steel and finished 
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goods—than in the far more compet- 
itive markets of the West. 

So German industry has the incentive 
to orient its economy toward Russia. 

Even now, German industrialists in 
the Ruhr are subsidizing the Commu- 
nist party. 

Of course, the German masses detest 
the Russians—they hate and fear the 
Communists. 

We have been far more concerned 
with getting Germany off the backs of 
the American taxpayers—making a 
good showing in the budget—than we 
have been in reforming the mind of the 
German. 

That's a difficult job, I know, and we 
are not very effective salesmen of polit- 
ical ideas. 

But now, right now, we are at the 
stage where we want—as our officers 
say—we need Germany as an ally 
against Russia. 

And at such a critical moment, we 
have on our hands a German people 
who are, in the main, anti-democratic. 

The tremendous risk is this—a Ger- 
man people who don’t have the self- 
reliance of democratic thinking—who 
have been unchanged from the days of 
Bismarck, the Kaiser and Hitler—can 
be the tools of another demagogue. 

The German militarists—and the 
German industrialists—the same crowd 
that ran things under Hitler—will hold 
increasing dominance in Germany. 

They—now, and in the future, as in 
the past—will tell the German people 
whom to side with. 

The German people were anti-com- 
munist and anti-Russian in 1939. Over- 
night, on orders from Hitler, they be- 
came the allies of the Russians, and the 
fanatical enemies of the West. 

They can do it again, because the 
same crowd that feeds on dictatorship, 
will come more and more to run Ger- 
many.... 

I would like to see Germans in 
United Nations uniforms—volunteer- 
ing to fight for decency. I would like 
to see that unique spectacle. 


xk *& 


The Soviet Union will try to move 
into any spot where a situation of weak- 
ness exists. 

It is our job to determine where we 
can be strong—and there, be strong. 

Yes, that calls for titanic military 
strength—far, far beyond our present 
strength. 

But it calls for more. 

It calls for us to shun hysteria—to 

(Continued on page 39) 





Military Contract Profit Controls 


By WALTER N. MAGUIRE and JOHN N. COLE, Members of the Stamford Bar 


military contracts has become of 

importance with stepped-up re- 
armament and increasing industrial 
mobilization. While until a few weeks 
ago businessmen in general were no: 
greatly interested in this subject, it now 
concerns a steadily increasing number 
because of the current rearmament pro- 
gram. For this reason a discussion of 
profit limitations is appropriate at this 
time. 

This article discusses both the profit 
limitation statutes as they are at the 
time of writing and changes that may 
result from proposed legislation. 


Gates: control of profit from 


What are the Profit Limitation 
Statutes? 


Profits from military contracts are 
controlled by the Vinson-Trammell Act 
and the renegotiation statutes. The im- 
portance of the former has been greatly 
lessened by a statutory provision mak- 
ing the Vinson-Trammell Act inappli- 
cable to contracts and sub-contracts 
subject to renegotiation. In view of this 
contraction of the scope of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act, a good approach to the 
subject is to see what comes under re- 
negotiation and then to consider how 
much of the residue is subject to the 
Vinson-Trammell Act. 

Peacetime renegotiation began with 
the Renegotiation Act of 1948, which 
was part of a military appropriation act. 
The renegotiation provision related 
originally only to contracts entered into 
under the authority of that appropri- 
ation act. Congress subsequently 
adopted the practice of making con- 
tracts and subcontracts entered into un- 
der later military appropriation acts sub- 
ject to the so-called Renegotiation Act 
of 1948. This procedure has been con- 
fusing in that a number of separate 
statutes are involved. The matter is 
simplified by keeping in mind that the 
key statute is the Renegotiation Act of 
1948 and that the others only serve to 
bring additional contracts within its 


scope. 
Renegotiation Act of 1948 


This Act provides the outline of the 
general principles of renegotiation and 
the bulk of the detailed rules must be 
sought in Regulations issued by the 
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Military Renegotiation Policy and Re- 
view Board. Copies of these regulations 
together with a list of renegotiable 
prime contracts (and supplements 
showing changes and additions ) may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$2.50. 

The Act provides that all contracts 
in excess of $1,000 entered into under 
the Appropriation Act of which it was 
a part and all subcontracts in excess of 
$1,000 under such contracts, shall con- 
tain the so-called “renegotiation article,” 
which is a clause to the effect that the 
contract or subcontract and subcontracts 
entered into thereunder are subject to 
renegotiation. The Act confers the basic 
authority to renegotiate contracts and 
sub-contracts required to bear the re- 
negotiation article. Renegotiation is 
conditioned upon the receipt or accrual 
of at least $100,000 from subject con- 
tracts or subcontracts in the fiscal year. 
The Act provides for certain mandatory 
exemptions from renegotiation but also 
permits the Secretary of Defense in his 
discretion to exempt contracts or sub- 
contracts individually or by class. 

The only important change in the 
pattern under the appropriation acts 
subsequent to the 1948 Act has been 
the application of renegotiation to 
negotiated contracts, as distinguished 
from competitive contracts, since July 
1, 1950, the beginning of fiscal year 
1950. Some realization of the signifi- 
cance of this distinction may be gained 
from the fact that 70% of the total dol- 
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lar volume of all military procurement 
in 1949 resulted from negotiated con- 
tracts. 

It can be seen from the above that 
the coverage of the renegotiation legis- 
lation is very broad. Included are all 
subcontracts (under negotiated prime 
contracts) in excess of $1,000 to make 
or furnish any article or perform any 
work necessary for the performance of 
the prime contract. Thus, an order for 
bearings for a motor for a pump for a 
plane ordered under a negotiated prime 
contract would be subject to renegoti- 
ation if such order and the higher tier 
subcontracts are in excess of $1,000. 

Such far-reaching application raises 
obvious problems as to the identifica- 
tion of subject items and cost alloca- 
tion. The regulations deal with the lat- 
ter subject and the required inclusion of 
the renegotiation article in contracts 
and subcontracts is aimed at the prob- 
lem of identification. 

While the law requires that a prime 
contractor and subcontractors notify 
suppliers of renegotiability by stamping 
such notice on their orders, such sup- 
pliers may not safely rely upon the pres- 
ence or absence of such notice for the 
purpose of segregating their renegoti- 
able business. The Regulations state 
that a contract or subcontract subject 
to renegotiation remains renegotiable 
even though the renegotiation article is 
omitted. One of the questions currently 
being asked by representatives of the 
Renegotiation Board in renegotiating 
1949 business is whether the particular 
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seller segregated all renegotiable busi- 
ness or relied upon the presence of the 
renegotiation article on purchasers’ 
order forms. The lists of renegotiable 
prime contracts and their numbers, 
which are available from the Board, as 
stated above, are intended to make pos- 
sible the segregation of subject orders. 

There remain for consideration the 
various exemptions from renegotiation. 
The mandatory exemptions included in 
the legislation are not of interest to 
manufacturers in general. They consist 
of the following: 


(a) Contracts between Governmental 
agencies; 

(b) Contracts and subcontracts for cer- 
tain raw materials; 

(c) Contracts and subcontracts for cer- 
tain agricultural commodities; 

(d) Contracts and subcontracts with 
certain tax exempt institutions; 

(e) Construction contracts awarded as 
a result of competitive bidding; 

(f) Subcontracts under exempt con- 
tracts and subcontracts. 


There were provisions for similar ex- 
emptions in the wartime Renegotiation 
Act of 1944. 

Some Connecticut producers may be 
interested in the raw materials provi- 
sion which exempts “any contract or 
subcontract for the product of a mine 
. . . Which has not been processed, re- 
fined or treated beyond the first form or 
state suitable for industrial use . . .” The 
Regulations define the state at which 
this exemption terminates as follows: 


"In general a product will be consid- 
ered to be an exempted product until it 
has arrived at its dispersal point, i.e., the 
point at which a substantial proportion 
of the product is used by the ultimate 
consumer, or by industries other than 
the industry of origin. The industry of 
origin includes not only the primary 
industry of extraction or severance, but 
also any processing, refining or treat- 
ment directly supplementing its extrac- 
tion or severance or to produce one or 
more of the chemical elements or com- 
pounds present in it in the state in which 
it may be found in abundance in nature; 
but excludes other processing, refining 
or treatment to produce various end 
products for the ultimate consumer, or 
a substantial variety of products which 
vary materially in size, shape or content 
from the original product.” 


The most important exemption of 
general application is the exemption 
of so-called collateral items, meaning 
articles used in the processing of an end 
product or a part going into an end 
product, but not themselves going into 
the end product or such part. Such 


‘items as machine tools and handling 


equipment, and parts thereof, were ex- 


empted by action of the Military Re- 
negotiation Policy and Review Board. 

Since the beginning of peace time 
renegotiation, industry has been critical 
of its application to items purchased 
for stock, known as “shelf goods,” on 
the ground that because of the uniform- 
ity of such items, standardized produc- 
tion methods, well established costs and 
general keen competition, renegotiation 
is not required to keep profits within a 
reasonable range and therefore is not 
needed and that it is in fact a waste of 
time and money on the part of manu- 
facturers. 


The Renegotiation Board in April of 
this year gave recognition to the special 
circumstances of stock items, but in 
such a circumscribed way as to fall far 
short of what seems to be called for. By 
amendment to the Regulations the 
Board exempted “all subcontracts— 
which are for items customarily pur- 
chased for stock in the normal course of 
the purchaser’s business, except when 
such items are especially purchased for 
use in performing a contract or higher 
tier subcontract subject to the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1948.” Limiting the scope 
of this exemption in such manner does 
not seem to be consistent with the rea- 
sons for the exemption of stock items. 


The Vinson-Trammell Act 


The Vinson-Trammell Act, which 
dates back to 1934, applies only to naval 
vessels, naval aircraft and army aircraft 
and parts thereof. Only contracts 
amounting to at least $10,000 have been 
subject to this Act. Whereas the extent 
of profit limitation under renegotiation 
is an individual matter, the legislation 
providing a number of considerations 
which govern the amount of allowable 
profit, the Vinson-Trammell Act spec- 
ifies the profit limitations for subject 
contracts as 12% for aircraft and parts 
and 10% for naval vessels and parts. 

As stated above, the scope of the Vin- 
son-Trammell Act has been narrowed 
by exempting therefrom contracts and 
subcontracts subject to renegotiation. 
However, there has been left, under the 
Vinson-Trammell Act a residue of mili- 
tary contracts not brought under re- 
negotiation. For example, the Military 
Appropriations Act of 1950 made only 
negotiated contracts entered into dur- 
ing fiscal 1950 subject to renegotiation. 
Some idea of recent methods of pur- 
chasing by the services can be gained 
from the fact that in 1949 the Air Force 
negotiated 92% of its purchase orders, 
the Navy 64%, and the Army 54%. 
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Relationship of Vinson-Trammell 
Act Profit Limitation and 
Renegotiation 


The exemption of contracts and sub- 
contracts subject to renegotiation from 
application of the Vinson-Trammell 
Act is provided for in the following 
language: 


"Notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary, the profit limitation provisions 
of the Act of March 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 
503, 505, The Vinson-Trammell Act) 
shall not apply to any contract or sub- 
contract which is subject to the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1948.” 


The above provision has given rise to 
several questions of interpretation as to 
which the authors have sought and re- 
ceived rulings from the Treasury De- 
partment, which administers the Vin- 
son-Trammell Act. 

One question raised by the provision 
for Vinson-Trammell Act exemption 
was whether there was thereby ex- 
empted from that Act contracts and sub- 
contracts which were otherwise renego- 
tiable except for the fact that the seller's 
receipts and accruals from such con- 
tracts would not amount to $100,000 
during the year. As pointed out above, 
a contractor is not subject to renegoti- 
ation unless the amount of his re- 
negotiable business amounts to $100,- 
000 for the particular fiscal year. 

The Treasury Department's answer 
to this question was that contracts and 
subcontracts, otherwise renegotiable, 
are exempt from the application of the 
Vinson-Trammell Act, regardless of 
whether the seller's receipts and accruals 
amount to $100,000. 

The consequence of this ruling is 
that some government contractors may 
be in the favorable position of being 
subject to neither the Vinson-Trammell 
Act or renegotiation, being free of the 
former because their military contracts 
are “subject to” renegotiation and being 
free of actual renegotiation because the 
total amount of receipts and accruals 
from renegotiable business during the 
fiscal year is less than $100,000. 

The Treasury Department was also 
asked to rule as to the status of contracts 
and subcontracts which have been ex- 
empted from renegotiation by action of 
the Military Renegotiation Policy and 
Review Board. The Department has 
taken the position that contracts or sub- 
contracts which have been so exempted 
from renegotiation automatically be- 
come subject to the profit limitation 
provisions of the Vinson-Trammell 
Act. 


(Continued on page 40) 





IT’S YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT! 


0 
By ROBERT L. JOHNSON, President, Temple University, and Chairman 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


No. 2. 


E have come a long way in the 
last year on the road to a 
“better government at a bet- 


ter price.” 

You and I can be glad today that the 
bipartisan Hoover Commission's report 
came out when it did. The report 
showed us that one dollar in ten of fed- 
eral funds (and that’s $100 a year for 
the average family) is lost through du- 
plication, overlapping and waste in the 
conduct of the government. 


It showed us how $4 billions a year 
could be saved while actually improv- 
ing the government's service to the citi- 
zen. The first time I heard of some spe- 
cific instances of this waste I could 
hardly believe them. But these findings 
were made by the 300 research experts 
of the Commission's task forces which 
had made impartial and unemotional 
surveys of the different areas of the 
government. You probably have heard 
of a number of these extravagances but 
even if you have they will bear repeti- 
tion. Some of them resemble the work 
of children, or of some misguided, prac- 
tical joker rather than that of respon- 
sible government officials. For example: 


This is the case of the $16,000,000 
Alaskan army camp. The Army was 
finished with it, dismantled it, and 
shipped the lumber, at great expense, 
to Seattle. It chanced that the De- 
partment of the Interior needed lum- 
ber for an installation of its own. The 
Interior Department bought the lum- 
ber from the Army, loaded it into 
ships and finally erected it in a camp 
ten miles from its original site in 
Alaska. This seems to me the last 
word in duplication and waste. 


This country produced 85,000 
tanks during the last war. At the end 
of that war the Army statistics 
showed that 25,000 of these were 
still on hand. But the Army actually 
could account for only 16,000, leav- 
ing the fate of the other 9,000 a 
baffling question for the task force. 
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The average cost of a tank is $250,- 
000. 


The confused jumble of agencies 
called the Department of Agriculture 
once replied to a farmer who had 
asked for advice about fertilizer by 
sending him five different and con- 
flicting pieces of “information” from 
five of its bureaus. 


Most people have heard that the 
postal card which the Post Office sells 
and delivers for one cent actually 
costs the government two and one- 
half cents, or about $30,000,000 a 
year. If these cards were used, as 
originally intended as “the poor man’s 
letter,” it might make sense. But the 
fact is that 85 per cent of them are 
used for business purposes. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
one employee for every 32 of the 
400,000 Indians which are its ward, 
and yet a large part of the Navajo 
nation, comprising about 55,000 In- 
dians is in such a state of finance that 
there is widespread malnutrition 
among them. 
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Progress and Promise 


I won't oppress you with any more 
of such examples but there are thou- 
sands of them. 


Since the Hoover Commission’s re- 
port was published some 35 per cent 
of its recommendations have been en- 
acted by Congress. Today, as a result, 
we have: 


1. Greatly improved unification of 
the armed services. 


2. A reorganization of the State De- 
partment which clarifies lines of 
authority and saves money by 
streamlining its foreign service. 

3. A saving of millions annually by 
the creation of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, which re- 
places the purchasing activities of 
four other agencies and unifies 
purchase, inventory and records 
management of the government. 

4. The Reorganization Act, under 
which President Truman sub- 
mitted 34 plans for government 
reorganization, of which 26 have 
been accepted by Congress and 
only eight rejected. 


All told at least $1.25 billions a year 
has been saved by the legislation already 
passed. We have now coordinated 
budgeting which will prevent senseless 
duplication and, through the unification 
of the armed forces under the Tydings 
Act, we are entering this war with team- 
work between the three branches of 
the military which in itself is of tremen- 
dous value. 


So you see the Hoover Report has 
already justified itself. Yet we haven't 
even scratched the surface. 


In subsequent articles we will see the 
possibilities of greater savings and 
great efficiency in government through 
the enactment of the other recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





REPRESENTATIVES OF PUBLI- 
CATIONS and newspaper ‘syndicate 
services that reach millions of readers 
visited the International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, recently, to view the 
two new silver patterns just developed 
by the company. 

Thirty-three magazine editors, news- 
paper and press association feature 
writers and radio representatives, 
roured the company's Wallingford plant 
und were guests at luncheon attended 
by President E. C. Stevens, Vice Presi- 
dent Craig D. Munson, A. L. Zeitung, 
cirector of flatware sales, and other 
company officials. 

One of the new patterns, “Blossom 
Time,” is being acclaimed as the first 
pattern in sterling history to assure a 
balanced place setting. This is achieved 
through a shifting of the graceful line 
that sweeps the full length of the 
handle. The line, which breaks the sur- 
face into contours harmonizing with 
the form of the Gladiola, is to the right 
on the knife and spoon and to the left 
on the fork. Thus when the place set- 
ting is complete there is perfect balance 
of design. 

The other pattern, “Brocade” is de- 
scribed as a “Richly ornamented and 
ultra-feminine pattern with delicate 
flowers and graceful unrestrained free- 
dom of its scrolls.” 


PLANS FOR THE CONSTRUC- 
TION of an $80,000 factory addition 
have just been announced by The Holo- 
Krome Screw Corporation, Elmwood. 

President William A. Purtell re- 
vealed that the addition was not occa- 
sioned by the present international situ- 
ation, but that the firm had been 
cramped for space for the last two or 
three years because of normal expansion 
of production. 

The addition, of masonry construc- 
tion to conform with the present build- 
ing, will be 160 by 81 feet in dimen- 
sion. 


xk 


AN EFFORT TO PROVIDE more 
work for the physically handicapped in 
the Hartford area is being made by the 
Hartford Committee for the Employ- 
ment of Physically Handicapped. Fac- 
tories in the area will be canvassed to 
secure work which can be done outside 
of the factories. 

The committee is made up of James 
F. Clancy, Hartford Rehabilitation 
Workshop; Edward L. Crook, State 
Employment Service; Miss Jane Soko- 
lov, director of the Rehabilitation 
Workshop; Vincent P. Hippolitus, 
Connecticut Committee for Employ- 
ment of Physically Handicapped; Fred- 
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THIS MONTH’S cover picture is an 
autumn hunting scene in Portland, Con- 
necticut, photographed by Josef Scalyea. 


erick T. O'Neil, Veterans Employment 
Service; Edward C. Swift, Bureau of 
Rehabilitation; H. Kenneth McCollam, 
State Board of Education of the Blind; 
Walter W. Theiss, Manchester Branch, 
State Employment Service; Edward C. 
Banfield, Hartford Foremen’s Club; 
Walter P. Knauss, Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Hartford County; W. Wat- 
son Woodford, president, Employment 
Managers Club of Hartford; William 
P. Moran, Veterans Administration; 
Carl E. Lindstrom, managing editor, 
Hartford Times; J. W. Feldman, 
Greater Hartford Community Council; 
and M. Gilbert Hunter, Hartford Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


xk k 


CHARLES V. JAYNE has been ap- 
pointed personnel manager of the Hart- 
ford Works of Underwood Corpora- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
V. P. Schneble, works manager. 

Mr. Jayne, who, in his new position, 
will direct employment and personnel 
activities, joined Underwood in 1943 
as an expediter in the production of the 
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30 caliber M1 Carbine. He has served 
in various important positions in the 
company's plant, where electric, stand- 
ard and portable typewriters are made, 
and was most recently general employ- 
ment supervisor. 


xk 


TO MEET THE URGENT DE- 
MANDS of the armed forces for Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft engines, the 
company has recently instituted a six- 
day, 48-hour week, it has been an- 
nounced by William P. Gwinn, general 
manager. 

More than 60 per cent, or 8,500 of 
the plant's 15,000 employees, were im- 
mediately affected by the change. Mr. 
Gwinn said that more employees will 
be employed by the plant gradually to 
fill out the second shift. An employ- 
ment peak may be reached within 12 
to 18 months with the addition of from 
7,000 to 9,000 more workers. 


x * *® 


TO MARK A QUARTER CEN- 
TURY association with the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, Bridgeport, Herman 
W. Steinkraus, president of the firm, 
and chairman of the board of directors, 
was presented with his 25-year pin. 

Mr. Steinkraus joined the company 
in 1925 and served as sales representa- 
tive in the Cleveland, Ohio area for a 
year when he was brought to the Bridge- 
port plant in the capacity of sales man- 
ager. Promoted to vice president in 
charge of sales and to membership on 
the board of directors, he became the 
company’s general manager in 1941. 

In 1942 he became president and 
four years later was named chairman of 
the board. He also heads the Exeter 
division in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
and the Canadian organization, Noran- 
da Copper and Brass, Ltd. 


xk 


D. HAYES MURPHY, president and 
founder of the Wiremold Company of 
West Hartford, recently observed his 
50th anniversary in the manufacturing 
field. He was honored on the occasion 
by the firm’s 325 employees at a buffet 
luncheon at the plant. 

Representing all employees, Treas- 
urer Louis S. Zahronsky presented Mr. 
Murphy with a television set in appreci- 
ation for his leadership through a his- Boston Sales Office: 
tory unmarred by any kind of labor Statler Office Building 


dispute. fl 
Mr. Murphy has been identified with Boston 16, Mass. 
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he became secretary-treasurer of the 
Richmond Electric Wire Conduit Co. 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, later known 
as the American Interior Conduit Co., 
original manufacturer of the zinc- 
coated rigid conduit. 

In 1910 he became president of the 
firm and two years later, after several 
reorganizations, secured a controlling 
interest. The development of Wiremold 
surface metal raceways and fittings, a 
wiring system for light, power and tele- 
phone, was accomplished soon after, 
and the plant was moved to Hartford 
in 1919. 

The company now manufactures a 
variety of products including wiring 
systems, auto cable housing, air duct 
and defroster hose and multi-outlet as- 
semblies. 

Mr. Murphy's progressive labor- 
management was given wide recogni- 
tion last year when he was the first man- 
agement man to receive the McAuliffe 
Medal for distinguished service in the 
field of industrial relations. 

Prominent in the civic and business 
life of the community, he is a director 
of the Greater Hartford Community 
Chest, Phoenix State Bank and Trust 
Company and St. Francis Hospital. He 
is a trustee of the Hartford YMCA and 
chairman of its industrial committee. 





PRESENT AT THE LUNCHEON honoring D. Hayes Murphy, president of The Wiremold 
Company, Hartford, on his 50th anniversary, were left to right: Gebhart Schack, chair- 
man of the Wiremold Foremen’s Club; Edmond G. Goulet, vice president of Local 1040, 
1.B.E.W.; Louis S. Zahronsky, company treasurer; Mr. Murphy; Charles E. Rutherford, 
manager of the textiles division, Mrs. D. Hayes Murphy; Walter J. Kenefick, international 
representative of the 1.B.E.W., A.F.ofL.; William D. Ball, company secretary; and Morris 


Johnson, business manager of Local 1040. 


x * * 


THE ELLMORE SILVER COM- 
PANY, Meriden, has recently com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of 
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a five-story, brick building formerly oc- 
cupied by the General Electric Co., in 
which will be located several of the con- 
cern’s subsidiaries. 

President I. Albert Lipman revealed 
that the principal purpose of acquiring 
the old G. E. plant will be to get ready 
for defense work, and that after exten- 
sive alterations, a force of at least 100 
will be hired immediately. The com- 
panies to occupy the plant are W. and S. 
Blackington Company, a Meriden 
branch of the Amston Silver Company 
and The Laconia Engineering Com- 
pany. 

xk * 


AT THE 31ST ANNUAL BAN- 
QUET and employees’ recognition pro- 
gram of the Wallace Barnes Get- 
Together Club held recently at Lake 
Compounce, President Fuller F. Barnes 
disclosed to nearly 600 employees that 
increasing growth of the Associated 
Spring Corporation has resulted in addi- 
tional expansion of non-local facilities. 
Mr. Barnes told the firm’s veteran 
employees that the largest item on the 
expansion program is the transfer of 
the Detroit plant to Plymouth, Michi- 
gan where 50 acres have been purchased 
and where a plant with 150,000 square 
feet of floor space will be erected. He 
also revealed that a new plant will be 
opened in Milwaukee the first of the 
year in space which will be leased. 


Watches to ten 35-year employees 
were presented at the banquet by Er- 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


makes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


oe 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
TEL. 7-2040 





We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


IN NEW HAVEN STOCK 


DELAVAL SPEED REDUCERS 

ELECTRIC HOISTS %T02 
(LARGER SIZES SHIPPED PROMPTLY) 

HAND HOISTS 1 TO 3 TON 

TROLLEYS 1 TO 5 TON 

HAND WINCHES 2 T0.5 TON 

MANSAVER GRABS FOR BOXES AND BARRELS 

GRAVITY CONVEYORS 

MONORAIL AND CRANE SYSTEMS 

LITTELL AUTOMATIC CENTERING REELS 


CAN BE SUPPLIED PROMPTLY 


POWER DRIVEN BELT CONVEYORS 
LEWELLEN VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSIONS 
POOLE FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 

MANSAVER GRABS OF ALL TYPES 

ROPER PUMPS 

ELECTRIC WINCHES AND CAR PULLERS 
SKIP HOISTS-SPECIAL WELDED STRUCTURES 
SPECIAL FACTORY TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 
HAND AND ELECTRIC CRANES UP TO 15 TON 


Write or Phorie 5-9311 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
310M East Street New Haven 3, Conn. 


TON 





nest L. Goff, general manager of the 
Bristol division of the corporation, 
while Harry C. Barnes, first vice presi- 
dent, presented service pins to 25-year 
and 15-year employees. 


xk 


WITH THE PUBLICATION of 
bulletin 215, The Cushman Chuck 
Company provides descriptive and 
technical data on the new Cushman 
Power Wrench and control equipment 
now available for application to single 
spindle machine tools. 

The maker states that with this type 
of equipment the advantages of power 
chuck operation become available to a 
much wider range of users and at a 
competitively low investment cost. De- 
sign of the units is such that normal 
tooling is not interfered with and the 
operator retains full view of his work 
with all controls in normal position. 
Simple standard push-button controls 
control the power wrench, available 
with either full automatic or manual 
chuck indexing. 


x kk 


THE PRESENTATION of a special 
75-year service award was the featured 
event at a recent outing held by Ensign- 
Bickford Company, Avon, for its em- 
ployees. The award, the first 75-year 
award ever presented by the concern, 
was presented to Thomas McCollum by 
J. Kell Brandon, president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Brandon also presented a clock- 
barometer to Leon Edgerton, foreman 
at the Avon plant, as a 50-year award. 


The day's activities included various 
sports events, dinners, amateur contests 


and music by the Down Homers. The 
annual show of the E-B Garden Associ- 


ation was held in conjunction with the 


outing. 
x * * 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE COM- 
PANY, Hartford, has recently pur- 
chased from Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, the manufactur- 
ing plant and business of Rockwell's V 


and O Press Division and the business 
of Rockwell Packaging Machines, Inc., 


it has been announced. 





MACMANN 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
REFRIGERATION—AIRCONDITIONING 


SPECIALISTS 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING 
HUMIDIFICATION—DRYING 
SYSTEMS 


700 N. WASHINGTON AVE. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


TEL. 6-1197 
BRIDGEPORT 


TEL. 6-1198 
STAMFORD 











STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 /bs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


Photostats 


Drafting Supplies 


Blueprints 


Both businesses have operated at the 
V and O plant near Hudson, New 
York, where Hartford-Empire will con- 
tinue manufacturing the line of me- 
chanical presses, which supplement the 
automatic presses offered by the Henry 
and Wright Division of Hartford- 
Empire. Rockwell packaging machines 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9255 
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Elevators 


Electric - Oildraulic 
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The 
Eastern Machinery Co. 


Factory at 
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Quality industrial Fasteners Since 1854 





















USE THESE FEATURES AS A CHECK LIST 
FOR YOUR NEXT LATHE... 


© 24 Spindle Speeds fa 


© Built-in forward and re- 
verse clutch and automatic 


brake 


@ Totally enclosed quick 
change gear box 









@ “Sustained alignment’ 
bedways of hardened steel 





© Positive feed clutches 
@ Inverted dovetail slides 
@3 bearing spindle mount- 
ing 
LODGE & SHIPLEY 20” X 54”° MEDIUM DUTY LATHE 


Hartford Special Machinery Company, Hartford, 
Conn. recently purchased one with 126” center 
distance. 


Harrington-Wilson-Brown 
EXPERTS IN APPLYING MAP/ FORMULA. 


DOUG PROCTOR 
HARTFORD BRANCH MANAGER 
62 LASALLE ROAD, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
PHONE 32-7497 


@Slide rule calculator 


©20 H.P. in small sizes 
40 H.P. in larger sizes 


© All-Automatic lubrication 

@ Hardened cross-feed screw 
threads with compensating 
nuts 


® Hardened spindle nose 


® Sliding spur gears 
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will be made by and sold through the 
Hartford firm's Standard-Knapp divi- 
sion in Portland. 

The purchases include about $1,000,- 
000 in orders, which will be filled by 
the new owners, and net current assets 
of approximately $750,000 in cash, ac- 
counts receivable and inventory. 


xk * 


THE TAYLOR AND FENN COM- 
PANY, Hartford, will dispose of its 
manufacturing facilities for various 
lines of products and other assets and 
will hereafter confine operations to pro- 
duction of gray iron castings. The com- 
pany recently disposed of its plant on 
Arch Street and has in construction a 
new plant in Windsor to cost about 
$500,000. 

The company has engaged in pro- 
duction of machine tools, special ma- 
chinery and special machine work and 
in the liquidation of this phase of the 
company business 75 or 80 employees 
will be released. 

Taylor and Fenn Company has oper- 
ated under that title since 1907 when it 
acquired the foundry business of the 


Phoenix Iron Works Corporation, 
which was established in 1834. 
x kk 


A NEW PRODUCT for the rapid 
stripping of nickel, tin, lead and chro- 
mium from copper, brass and other cop- 
per alloys without attack upon the base 
metal has been developed by Enthone, 
Inc., New Haven. 

The work to be stripped is immersed 
in an acid solution containing Metal 
Stripper N-165 and rapid removal of 
nickel and the other metals mentioned 
is accomplished. The process is said to 
be ideal for removal of nickel from bulk 
plated work as well as heavier plated 
objects, such as percolators, flashlights, 
plumbing goods and other items made 
of copper. 

The new stripper is supplied as a 
neutral powder, safe to handle and easy 
tO use. 


xk * 


A YEAR WITHOUT A LOST- 
TIME ACCIDENT has placed the 
Hartford and East Hartford plants of 
the Union Drawn Steel Division, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, in first place 
in a nationwide contest. 

The division tied for first place in the 
metals section of the annual competi- 
tion sponsored by the National Safety 
Council. Competing with 59 light fab- 
ricating plants which had an average of 
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nearly six accidents per million man- 
hours, the Hartford plants scored a per- 
fect .00. 

National Safety Council figures show 
the 735 competing plants of the metals 
industry were among the safest places 
to work in all industry. Almost two bil- 
lion man-hours were worked during the 
contest with an accident frequency of 
5.35. This is a reduction of 12 per cent 
from last year’s contest. 


xk * 


THE COMMON STOCK of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, recently became 
the 1,475th stock currently listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Previously enjoying trading privi- 
leges on the New York Curb Exchange, 
Pitney-Bowes common was admitted to 
Stock Exchange trading under the 
ticker symbol “PBI.” 

“In this move from the Curb to the 
Stock Exchange,” Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., president of the firm, said, “the 
company’s performance and growth 
will become better known to a wider 
public, thus facilitating future financ- 
ing and the expansion of job opportu- 
nities in Stamford and at our branches 
throughout the United States and 
Canada.” 


x kk 


RODNEY CHASE, vice president in 
charge of public and industrial rela- 
tions for Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, and T. I. S. Boak, president 
of Plume & Atwood Co., have been 
named members of the committee on 
cooperation with community leaders 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers by Claude A. Putnam, NAM 
president. 

According to Mr. Putnam, members 
of the committee will “work closely 
with educators, clergymen, youth lead- 
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ers, to advance civic interests and en- 
courage a more alert citizenship and 
wider participation in government.” 


x *k * 


A NEW LOW-COST electric folding 
machine, simple enough to be oper- 
ated by any office worker, yet versatile 
enough to serve as an auxiliary in 
printing shops, has been introduced 
nationally by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

Capable of performing eight basic 
folds from a radio dial type of setting 
called the “Dial-a-Fold,” it will put two 
parallel folds in an average sheet at 
10,000 per hour, feeding and stacking 
from the same end of the machine, thus 
saving footwork and conserving office 
working space. 

The new Model “FM,” as it is known, 
puts the Stamford firm in the folding 
machine field for the first time and adds 
another product line to the company’s 
rapidly growing list of mailing and busi- 
ness machines. 


“ 2 ® 


NICHOLAS A. WELCH of West 
Hartford, has been elected chairman of 
the Hartford Section, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for the 1950- 
51 season. The other officers of the So- 
ciety are W. E. Loomis, American Hard- 
ware Corporation, Ist vice chairman; 
Dwight Douglass, Hartford Electric 
Light Co., 2nd vice chairman; and Miss 
Hope Wohnus, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, secretary-treasurer. 

The Hartford Section will continue 
the educational development program 
started last year by the continuation of 
an Engineering handbook presentation 
to the outstanding graduate of each of 
the three local engineering institutions. 
The program will be further expanded 
this year with the organization of a 
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“I make this 
washroom a pleasant 


place” 


The DOLGE DIF- 
FUSEUR marks the 
thoughtfully main- 
tained lavatory and 
requires next to no 
attention — just a 
DEODOROMA block 
refill about every 90 
days. Your choice of 
three delightful scents 
— Rose, New Mown 
Hay and Ced-O-San. 





For spot deodoriza- 
tion: DEODOROMA 
CRYSTALS in above 
DEODOR- 
OMA URINAL 
BLOCKS, in Ced-O- 
San only. 





Consult Your Dolge 
Service Man or Write 
for Folder EDJ-1044 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


















MODERATE 
MONTHLY 
SERVICE 
CONTRACT 


fer COST + FREE SURVEY 
cal: 


Waterbury 4-3319 New Haven 5-0602 
Hartford 2-1789 Bridgeport 3-5787 


THOMPSON 


WATER COOLER CO. 








irs BARNEY’S 


OF HARTFORD 


e For executive and office furniture. 
@ For shop equipment. 
@ Free delivery anywhere in Conn. 


e A repesentative will gladly call 
upon request. Trade-Ins accepted. 


USED CALCULATING MACHINE DESKS 
§ $35.95 





SIZE 50° Wide, 30%" High 
30° Deep 

WOOD OR STEEL WITH 

LINOLEUM TOPS 

Refinished: Green or Gray 


BARNEY’S 


450 FRONT ST. HARTFORD 5 





CONNECTICUT - Phone 7-8129 





NEW PRICE LEVELS 
MEAN NEW 


INSURABLE VALUES | 


P RK evised insurance cover- 
age based on Continuous 


Appraisal Service pre- 
_ vents unnecessary over- 
insurance — hazardous 
under-insurance. It facil- 
itates loss adjustments. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 








panel of vocational guidance speakers, 
active in the engineering field, for use in 
the engineering institutions and high 
schools in this area. 

Under the direction of Mr. David 
Fisher, professor at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, and Dwight Doug- 
lass, Hartford Electric Light Company, 
as co-chairman of the program com- 
mittee, the section is scheduling a pro- 
gram of technical meetings for the fall 
and winter season which the public 
will be invited to attend. 


x kk 


A MAMMOTH BASEBALL SHOW 
for boys between the ages of 6 and 16 
was sponsored recently by the Footwear 
Plant, United States Rubber Company, 





for its customers, the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford 
Division, has announced a new manu- 
facturing program calling for concen- 
tration of production on volume locks 
and other builders’ hardware items for 
the most effective use of critical metals. 

The Division’s general manager, 
Milo F. McCammon, stated that the 
new production program “should make 
available not only an adequate supply 
of stock Yale locks and hardware for 
retail shelves, but also a favorable vol- 
ume of builders’ finishing hardware for 
our customers who supply the building 
market.” 

He also stated that the new program 
of hardware production would help 
Yale & Towne to use metals more effec- 


A SMALL PART of the baseball show audience are shown standing by as projector is 
rethreaded and Harold Goodnough answers questions. 


Naugatuck. The show was held at the 
Salem Theatre and featured Harold E. 
Goudnough, scout for the Boston 
Braves Baseball Club of the National 
League, who presented an interesting 
program lasting approximately three 
hours. 

Included on the program were the 
very latest baseball moving pictures. 
Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, gave candy 
bars, and the Naugatuck Dairy Ice 
Cream Company gave ice cream cups to 
every boy attending the show. In addi- 
tion, the Footwear Plant gave each one 
a balloon and a copy of the famous 
U. S. Keds Handbook of Sports and 


Games. 
xk * 


AS AN OUTGROWTH of the pres- 
ent military crisis and as a safeguard 
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tively “a consideration which will be 
extremely important in the event that 
there should be further limitation on 
such raw supplies for civilian produc- 


tion.” 
xk kk * 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Water- 
bury, has elected Robert L. Coe to the 
position of chairman of the Board, and 
Richard C. Diehl, former general man- 
ager of the Steubenville, Ohio plants 
of Wheeling Steel Corporation, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Coe began his business career 
with Chase on July 1, 1917, and, after 
spending several years in the mills, 
joined the sales force, later becoming 
vice president in charge of sales. He 
became president on January 1 of this 
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year. He is a native of Waterbury and 
a graduate of Cornell University. 

Mr. Diehl has spent his entire career 
in the steel industry. He was born in 
Defiance, Ohio, and is a graduate of 
Ohio State University with the degree 
of Bachelor of Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing. He spent seven years with Armco 
Steel Corporation at its Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, and Middletown, Ohio, plants. 
He has been associated with Wheeling 
Steel Corporation for fifteen years. 





RICHARD C, DIEHL 


MRS. AUDREY HEUSSER, former 
Ansoma newspaper woman, and well 
known in Connecticut industrial publi- 
cation circles, has been appointed edi- 
tor of Winchester Life magazine, 
monthly employee publication of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc. The an- 
nouncement was made by Robert I. 
Metcalf, director of industrial relations. 


Mrs. Heusser succeeds John J. Cur- 
ran, who has resigned the post to enter 
the University of Connecticut, where 
he will major in economics. 


x kk 


H. M. HORNER, president of United 
Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, 
told the Dallas Personnel Association, 
Dallas, Texas, that the American indus- 
trial foreman of today has to be in ef- 
fect “a manager, a cost accountant, an 
engineer, a lawyer, a teacher, a leader, 
an instructor, a disciplinarian, a coun- 
selor, a friend, and an example.” 

Citing the modern requirements in 
skills, Mr. Horner said, “There is 
nothing in this list to indicate that the 
foreman should be a skilled machine 
operator, set-up man, trouble shooter 
or general shop handyman. Some of 
these he may have to be momentarily at 
times, but in general he has experts in 


these fields constantly at his disposal. I 
think we can justifiably say, therefore, 
that everything a foreman does depends 
to a greater or lesser degree upon his 
ability to maintain a satisfactory per- 
sonal relationship with a number of 
other people . . . even more than his 
technical knowledge or mechanical 
skill.” 

“Generally speaking all of us—em- 
ployee and management—are seeking 
the same thing—namely the continu- 
ation of our form of government and 
the creation of an industrial society 
which the worker likes and in which 
he can and will believe. To attain this 
objective the worker must understand 
how our system operates. 

“Our greatest problem,” Mr. Horner 
said, “is the problem of communica- 
tions. Management must carry to the 
worker the true facts of how our indus- 
trial, economic and political system 
operates; of how vital it is that it be 
continued—improved, yes, but not 
thrown overboard for some untried ex- 
periment in ‘do-gooding’.” 

xk 
LAPOINTE PLASCOMOLD COR- 
PORATION, Unionville, has recently 
purchased the plant of The Medlicott 
Company of Windsor Locks. The com- 
pany manufactures television antennae 
and accessories. 

Jerome Respess, president of the 
Unionville concern, has revealed that 
production will get underway in Wind- 
sor Locks about the middle of next 
month, and that approximately 200 
persons will be employed. It is expected 
that the company will also continue to 
operate its Unionville plant. 

x** 
THE HORTON MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY of Bristol, Connect- 
icut, for more than sixty years makers 
of quality sporting goods bearing the 
“Bristol” trade-mark, has changed its 
name, effective October 1, to The Hor- 
ton Bristol Manufacturing Company 
in order to better identify its product 
with the name of the company. 

x kk 
E. PAYSON BLANCHARD and 
Ross T. Phipps, sales manager and pur- 
chasing agent, respectively, of the Bul- 
lard Company, Bridgeport, have re- 
cently retired. 

Thomas H. Wilbur, a chemical en- 
gineer, has been named purchasing 
agent. 

Mr. Blanchard, joined the Bullard 
company in 1920 as an engineer and 
later became advertising manager and 
assistant sales manager. He has been 
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connected with the New England Coun- 
cil in the field of economic research. He 
was a director of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association and was chair- 
man of the production advisory com- 
mittee of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


xk * 


SPECIAL RECOGNITION to five 
employees featured the annual “Old 
Timers’ ” dinner of the Star Pin Com- 
pany, on the occasion of the company’s 
84th anniversary of its incorporation. 

Vice President Dean A. Emerson 
presented a 50-year diamond mounted 
service pin to William J. Piper; a 35- 
year pin and a wrist watch to Clarence 
L. Moulthrop and Andrew W. Coyne. 
Katherine C. Ireland, who has passed 
the 25-year service mark, was not pres- 
ent at the dinner to receive her service 
pin. 

Signing of the “Freedom Scroll” and 
the enjoyment of moving pictures com- 
pleted the evening's entertainment. 


Res 


LEONARD E. BEES has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
manufacturing of the Trumbull Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Plainville, according to 
an announcement by E. T. Carlson, 
president. He has served as manager of 
manufacturing since August, 1949. 

In his new position Mr. Bees will be 
responsible for the formulation of 
manufacturing policies and the con- 
duct of all activities directly related to 
the manufacturing, packing and ship- 
ping of products at all company loca- 
tions. 

Before joining Trumbull, Mr. Bees 
was associated with Telechron, Inc. for 
more than 20 years. 


xk *& 


THE APPOINTMENT of Albert C. 
Bielitz as treasurer and a director of 
M. H. Rhodes Corporation, Hartford, 
was announced recently. 

A graduate of Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Mr. Bielitz served nine years with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, before 
which he was chief accountant for 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company. 


x * * 


SIX BUSINESS FORUMS on “How 
Business Operates” have been sched- 
uled by the Stamford-Greenwich Manu- 
facturers Council. The meetings are 
being held in the auditorium of the 
Connecticut Power Company, Stam- 
ford. 

Richard Russell, Chicago economist, 
is conducting the discussions on these 








AN EXHIBIT of some 500 products containing brass produced by the Bristol Brass Corporation was one of the most interesting points 
visited during the Open House. Top photo shows the exhibit. (Center) Hot metal being poured into continuous casting machine. In the 
bottom photo Harold A. Cook, plant personnel manager, looks over display of currency in use in 1850 when Bristol Brass was founded. 
The currency exhibit was furnished by the Chase National Bank of New York. 


IN CELEBRATION OF ITS 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY, the Bristol Brass 


Corporation, Bristol, held “Open 
House” recently, attracting 4,283 
visitors. 

The visitors were conducted on 


guided tours and refreshments were 


served throughout the day. 

Another feature of the celebration 
was an outing at Lake Compounce for 
1,600 employees of the company. Serv- 
ice pins were presented to veteran em- 
ployees by Board Chairman Albert D. 
Wilson. 


ILLUSTRATING * LETTERING * RETOUCHING 
LAYOUT * CATALOG AND BOOKLET DESIGN 


ap 


PHOTOS FOR 
ADVERTISING 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


LINE * HALFTONE * 
BENDAY * COLOR * 
FOUR COLOR PROCESS 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS CO. 
172 HIGH STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PHONE 2-0193 


SERVING CONNECTICUT 


INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 
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THE POND’S EXTRACT COM- 
PANY of Clinton, Connecticut, re- 
ceived the American Legion Award for 
its record of employing the physically 
handicapped at a recent state-wide 
meeting in observance of “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week” held at Bushnell Memorial un- 
der the sponsorship of the Connecticut 
Committee for the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

In accepting the award, Sydney A. 
Finer, Vice President of Pond’s Ex- 
tract Company, said that it had been 
the policy of his company for many 
years to give the physically handicapped 
an opportunity to take care of them- 
selves. In no instance he said, did any- 
one with a physical handicap ever take 
advantage of the fact that they had 
gotten any preferred attention from the 
company. He stated further that al- 
though the company has a pension sys- 
tem, it does not forcibly eject any 
worker from employment when he at- 
tains age 65. Rather, the company sug- 
gests that the employee make up his 
mind whether he wants to retire fully 
or still remain a part of the organization 
by working part-time. The feeling that 
they are still wanted, Mr. Finer con- 
cluded, is a great factor in keeping the 
people beyond the retirement age alive 
and in good health for a longer and 
more useful period. 


Some of the other speakers included 
on the program were: John L. Connors, 
Chairman of Connecticut Committee 
for the Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and Assistant Manager, 
Veterans Administration; Joseph M. 
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Organization of . . . 
Instruction in... 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


ADMINISTRATIVE — EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCTIVE — SUPERVISORY 


WORK-SIMPLIFICATION 


PLANNED TO MEET YOUR OWN 
ORGANIZATION’S SPECIFIC NEEDS 
FOR EFFICIENCY. 


ROB ROY GREGG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
12 Willard Street, Hartford 5 





FOR 
PRECISION GEARS 


Save Money! 
Buy 


PERKINS GEARS 


All types made to your 
order in any quantity. 


Prompt Deliveries. 


PERKINS MACHINE 
& GEAR CO. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Water Purification 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Tone, International Representative, 
International Association of Machin- 
ists; Dr. Denis S. O’Connor, President, 
Connecticut Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion; Weldon P. Monson, Director of 
[Industrial Relations, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., and Chairman of the Stam- 
ford Committee for the Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped; and Rob- 
ert O. Stevens, Chairman, American 
Legion Employment Commission, De- 
partment of Connecticut. 

The first American Legion Award 
was presented in 1947 by National 
Commander James F. O'Neil to Wil- 
liam A. Purtell, President of the Holo- e e e 


ford. The second award, in 1948, was E. W. BRETT CO. 
presented by Arthur J. Connell, Na- 3-6104 

tional Executive Committeeman for West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 

Connecticut of the American Legion, 
to Frank Lombardo of the Electrical 
Insulation Corporation of Willimantic. 
In 1949 the third award was presented 
by American Legion Post Department 
Commander Joseph G. Leonard to | THOMAS W. HALL Company 
oseph J. Morrow for Pitney-Bowes, 

sig ess Both Mr. pei tar and a 

Mr. Morrow were present at the meet- Stamford, Connecticut 
ing and took a bow at the request of 

the chairman for their constructive pro- 

grams in connection with the employ- <> 

ment of the physically handicapped. 
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Industrial Furnaces 
Glass Melting Furnaces 
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Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 


Crossfire in Asia 





(Continued from page 25) 


avoid many evidences of totalitarianism 
here at home where accusation has be- 
come the same as conviction. 

For Americans to suffer from hys- 
teria in this hot war denies us the cool 
coherent thinking—without which, we 
do not have a prayer. 

And, now, above all, we need friends! 
We cannot falter in fostering—with all 
our might—the basic desires of people 
for human freedoms—individual eco- , 
nomic and social rights and the dignity 
that should be the proud heritage of Planing, Boring, Turning 
human beings. . . . a Se Bullard 

The people of the world are also in 
revolt against poverty and misery. We 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 


ages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 


We build Special Machinery 


are not going to meet that revolt b and Parts — 
bei ati se nist or even ak Welded Fabrications 
ing anti-c e e We will do your Stampings and 


Soviet imperialist. In order to have Spot Welding 
people on our side—they have to feel Progressive — Swedging 
that we are their real friends. They will a -— 
get a better sense of that if the Western EE 
World can undertake a dynamic and THE 
inspiring program of social and eco- | SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
nomic reforms. .. . 30 Bartholomew Avenue 
We cannot match the Russians and HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 
the Soviet world in combat manpower. 
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the Nameplate 
of Efficiency! 


OR more than thirty years, 
Peabody Engineering Corpora- 
tion has served industry with spe- 
cialized, technical experience cover- 
ing all types of combustion, fuels, 
and processes, as well as the scrub- 


ing and cooling of gases. 





FACTORY: 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


TELEPHONE 


STAMFORD 4-6771 
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We must depend on better weapons 
and more of them. Above all, we must 
have people who are the devoted, even 
the fanatical supporters of the prin- 
ciples for which we must stand—the 
principles of decency and human rights. 

The struggle goes on everywhere in 
the world. But the fight is not just be- 
tween the East and the West—or 
between Soviet Imperialism and West- 
ern Democracy. 

The real battle is between those who 
believe in humanity—against those 
who despise humanity. . . . 

I think it’s a challenge we can accept. 

The financial, physical, mental and 
moral burden that we take on to safe- 
guard our physical beings—yes, our in- 
tegrity, but above all, our precious and 
irreplaceable American and democratic 
freedoms. 

Not one of us would want to resist 
that challenge to battle for the rights of 
humanity—and, not one of us could 
resist it. 

And in this fight, God be with you. 





Fifty Years of Progress at 
Sprague Meter Co. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Much of the experimental work is 
still carried out in conjunction with 
customers of the firm. The combination 
meter and regulator, for instance, was 
conceived by the San Diego Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, and developed for manu- 
facture by Sprague Meter. Through the 
use of this combination unit, gas com- 
panies have saved thousands of dollars 
annually in changes from low to inter- 
mediate or high pressure changes. The 
Sprague Meter Company is the sole pro- 
ducer of the combination meter and 
regulator. 


Community Relations 


Participation in local and national 
affairs has always been deemed of ut- 
most importance by the company. 
Funds for distribution to the March of 
Dimes, Cancer Fund, Red Cross, Heart 
Fund, the Community Chest and other 
worthy charities are collected through 
a voluntary pay-roll deduction plan. 
The fund is administered by a joint 
committee of factory and office em- 
ployees. 

Every year Sprague Meter engineers 
lecture at short courses in gas measure- 
ment and control at the University of 
Oklahoma, University of West Vir- 
ginia, Iowa State College and several 
other educational institutions. 
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When the University of Bridgeport 
opened its fund drive, the company 
presented a sizable check to them, ear- 
marked toward the construction of a 
new engineering building. 

To bring the complete story of 
Sprague Meter before the public, the 
firm sponsored an “Open House” for 
employees and their families in June. 
The celebration commemorated the 
firm's 5Oth anniversary in business. 

Over 2,000 guests flocked to the 
plant, located in Bridgeport at 35 South 
Avenue, to participate in the largest af- 
fair of its kind ever held in Bridgeport, 
the industrial capitol of Connecticut. 

Civic, industrial, educational lead- 
ers from the surrounding area, editors 
of technical journals and representa- 
tives from many utilities throughout 
the United States also attended the cele- 
bration. 





Military Contract Profit 
Controls 


(Continued from page 27) 


The Vinson Renegotiation Bill 


Representative Vinson has intro- 
duced in Congress a sweeping statute 
based in large measure upon the war- 
time Renegotiation Act of 1944 and in 
some respects more severe than that 
Act. Adoption of legislation stemming 
from this bill would impose a new set 
of rules upon business, which would, 
however, in many respects duplicate 
those under which business has been 
operating. 

In case of any such revision, re- 
negotiation would continue under the 
provisions now in effect as to contracts 
and subcontracts under which amounts 
had been received or accrued prior to 
the effective date of the new legislation. 

Some of the most important provi- 
sions of the new bill are: 

1. All contracts for procurement by 
the military service departments 
(Army, Navy and Air Force) and the 
General Services Administration, and 
subcontracts thereunder, would be sub- 
ject to renegotiation. There would be 
no exclusion of orders for $1,000 or 
less or of competitive bid contracts. 

2. The bill contains no mandatory 
exemptions other than the exemption 
of contracts by a department of the gov- 
ernment with any agency of the govern- 
ment or with any territory, possession 
or state, and the exemption of an agri- 
cultural commodity in its raw or natural 
state. 





Yes, Y O U—you stand a very good chance of being accidentally injured or 
disabled by illness before you’re one year older. And right now, before it 


happens, is the time to make a decision. 


Are you willing to take a chance that it will always be the other fellow, or 


Can you set aside enough money to pay a stack of costly hospital and doctor 
bills, just in case, or 


Do you think tt might be wise to invest in a Travelers Accident and Sickness 


policy that will pay the bills and guarantee you a weekly income should you be 
accidentally injured or laid up by illness? 


The common sense decision is to protect yourself and your earnings 
with adequate Accident and Sickness Insurance. Consult any Travelers agent 


for details. He can show you quickly how little it costs to own this essential 


type of insurance. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 








BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





ness activity in Connecticut rose 

five percentage points to an esti- 
mated 33% above normal. This is the 
seventh consecutive monthly increase 
and places the index fifteen points 
above the standing at the beginning of 
this year. The current advance is due 
principally to the increasing demands 
placed upon manufacturing concerns 
by civilian and military buying in con- 
nection with the Korean war. Vacation 
shutdowns, which normally take place 
in August, were somewhat curtailed 
this year in order to speed up produc- 
tion schedules. Construction activity at 
an all time peak, cotton mill activity 
the best in nearly eight years, and 
freight shipments the heaviest in over 
_a year and a half, all contributed to the 
present favorable standing. Reports 
from around the country indicate that 
during recent months economic devel- 
opment in other areas has followed a 
pattern similar to ours. The United 
States index of industrial activity ad- 


I’ August the index of general busi- 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Per Cent 


1937 


199 


vanced slightly in August to an esti- 
mated 33% above normal. 

The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories is estimated at 
35% above normal in August, an in- 
crease of five percentage points over the 
preceding month. The manhour index 
is now thirty points above a year ago. 
The following figures show the changes 
which have taken place in employment, 
hours worked, weekly earnings and 
basic hourly earnings in this state dur- 
ing the past year: 


Manufacturing 
1949 Employment 
ee a. cticn 325,000 
September 336,000 
COE i cckccctctisscest 344,000 
November 347,000 
December 349,000 
1950 
NE anata 348,000 
February 350,000 
March ... 354,000 
Racecar rises 357,000 
May .. 359,000 
ork exci aavatekie 363,000 
July 361,000 
August . 374,000 


The gain in total manhours worked 
during the last twelve months has re- 
sulted from substantial increases in the 
number of persons working and in the 
average hours worked per week. Aver- 
age weekly earnings have risen through- 
out the past year, due chiefly to the in- 
crease in average hours worked per 
week with only a slight advance in basic 
hourly wage rates. 

The August index of manufacturing 
employment in Connecticut factories 
advanced to 31% above normal. The 
employment index has shown a steady 
rise since July of last year. This upward 
trend is illustrated in the above figures 
which show an increase of 49,000 or 
15% in manufacturing employment in 
this state in the past year. 

The index of construction work in 
progress is estimated at 110% above 
normal in August. This is the highest 
level of construction activity in the his- 
tory of the index, exceeding both the 
war and early post-war peaks by con- 
siderable margins. The volume of 
building contract awards remained rel- 
atively heavy throughout the first four 


Average Average Basic 

Hours Weekly Hourly 

Worked Earnings Earnings 
38.2 $52.32 $1.37 
39.9 54.77 1.37 
40.3 55.15 1.36 
40.4 55.78 1.37 
40.6 56.07 1.37 
40.0 55.29 1.38 
40.4 55.92 1.38 
40.6 56.56 1.38 
40.6 56.69 1.39 
40.8 57.07 1.39 
41.1 57.74 1.39 
41.4 58.36 1.39 
42.2 60.27 1.39 
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post-war years. During that period, resi- 
dential building awards averaged about 
1,100,000 square feet of floor space per 
month and non-residential 600,000 
square feet. In the first three months of 
1950 the volume was somewhat below 
this average but in the past five months 
the awards have been abnormally high, 
with residential averaging 2,300,000 
and non-residential 1,0000,000 square 
feet. Residential building has held at a 
uniformly high level through all five 
months. Non-residential did not in- 
crease noticeably until the months of 
July and August when there was a sharp 
advance in industrial building awards 
following the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

During the first eight months of 
1950 more new corporations were 
formed in Connecticut than in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. The “Com- 
mercial Record” reports the establish- 
ment of 1,033 new concerns this year 
compared with 893 a year ago. Business 
failures, which have been on the in- 
crease throughout the past three years, 
continued to rise in the first eight 
months of this year as 388 were re- 
corded against 339 in the same period 
of last year. 

Prices have moved steadily upward 
during the past five months. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
commodity index rose from 152 
(1926=100) on April 15 of this year 
to 162 at the middle of July and then 
advanced to 168 by September 9. The 
Bureau’s consumer price index in- 
creased from 167 (1935-39=100) 
on April 15 to 173 at mid-July, the 
latest figure available. 





The Human Factor—Key to 
Business Success 


(Continued from page 23) 


tries. In doing this, they have helped 
mightily to bring reality to the vision of 
progress of the founders of our national 
experiment in human freedom. 

This is hardly a proper group to be 
exploited by government at any level 
whenever political expediency seems to 
dictate. But unless the present trend 
toward greater controls and higher tax- 
ation, excepting, of course, in times of 
dire national emergencies, is stopped 


and even reversed, then I fear many of 
our older companies will not be oper- 
ating at all 50 years hence, except pos- 
sibly as government-owned com- 
panies. . . 

I am a firm believer in our competi- 
tive enterprise system. But I know that 
this system, which has made America 
strong, demands our continuing best. 
You may have been in business for fifty 
or one hundred years and been success- 
ful, but if you temporarily fall behind 
your competition in price, design, styl- 
ing or any one of a dozen other factors, 
the public is completely justified in re- 
fusing to buy your product, even though 
this may mean that your company fails 
and your investment is wiped out. Yes, 
the competitive enterprise system makes 
it possible for a person with an idea, 
backed up by courage, foresight, deter- 
mination and a willingness to work, to 
make a fair profit. And that same sys- 
tem which allows a person to start in 
business and make a profit renders it 
possible for him to “lose his shirt” when 
he fails to satisfactorily perform his 
function of service to the public. 

In the progress and decline of nations 
there is always a time lag between cause 
and effect. Much the same is true in a 
state, a company or in the life of an 
individual. The progress we have made 
as a nation, in the state of Connecticut 
and in these older companies we are 
honoring here tonight, has come about 


because of what was happening in the 
minds of men and women connected 
with them at some previous time. 

Looking to the future the progress in 
the years ahead for this country depends 
on our thoughts and actions today. The 
same is true in Connecticut, and, ex- 
cluding excessive governmental inter- 
ference, it is also true of the future of 
our industries. So it is important that 
we know what is going on in the minds 
of our younger people who will be at 
the helm of government and our busi- 
nesses 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 years hence. 

For the immediate future we need to 
find out what is in the minds of our 
candidates for public office to see if they 
are self-reliant believers in competitive 
enterprise that has for its purpose the 
maintenance of freedom for the indi- 
vidual citizen and the incentive of re- 
ward beneficial to the public. For the 
long pull, we need to educate our young 
people on the things that have been re- 
sponsible for our past progress. 

If we fail to impress our future rep- 
resentatives with the need to create a 
governmental atmosphere at state and 
national levels which will permit us to 
continue our progress as in the past, 
and likewise if we fail to pass on this in- 
formation to our youth, then we shall 
deserve to disintegrate as an industrial 
state and collapse as did the Greek, the 
Roman and Spanish empires and some 
13 other civilizations. 


MacRae’s “Punch” has High Proof! 


We know of no higher proof of MacRae’s punch than the constancy of 
its advertisers over the last half-century. An analysis of the 57th 
Edition (1950) discloses that 71% of them have used this effective 
medium from 5 to 50 years. The breakdown below reflects the value 
of consistency in directory advertising as evidenced by more than 2500 


leaders of American Industry. 


100 PROOF FULLY-AGED ADVERTISERS 


1314% Twenty-five years or older 


10% Twenty to twenty-four years old 


12'4% Fifteen to nineteen years old 


12% Ten to fourteen years old 
23% Five to nine years old 


29% One to four years old 
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We’re all in the same boat. . . warehouses and users alike. 
COLD ROLLED | 


| Yet, we at Reliance have been managing so far to help 
STRIP. STE EL i most of our customers keep going. And here’s how; 
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nid WAS Ed00 | customers as equitably as we know how, and for the great- 
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or 
~ DIRECT-FROM-MILL Secondly —we try to job-fit material that is available to the 


needs of individual customers, and 
so make limited stocks go further, 
helping more users. 
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Galvanized 
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We’re no miracle workers but we'll 
do our best to help you, inventory 
permitting. 
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Use of Trading Areas in Establishing Salesmen’s 
Territories* 


OW can marketing costs be re- 
H duced? The impact of this 
question is being felt today, 
perhaps, as never before, since the 
“break-even” points in many businesses 
are at high levels with the possibility of 
even further rises. While cost-reduc- 
tion studies have been made in most 
fields of marketing, the division of the 
selling task by territories is a part of 
sales management which has often re- 
ceived too little consideration. A selling 
program ignoring a thorough knowl- 
edge of sales territories is likely to be 
costly. The development within recent 
years of the trading area concept pro- 
vides the sales executive in certain lines 
with a sounder basis for planning sales 
territories and assigning them to sales- 
men. Trading area studies are innova- 
tions that may be utilized for achieving 
selling economies. 
Before establishing sales territories, 
a choice must be made as to the geo- 
graphical unit on which the territories 
shall be based. The most common bases 
are: (1) the state unit, (2) the county 
unit, (3) the city unit, and (4) the 
trading area unit. The choice of bases 
is often determined by the necessity of 
using available published data. While 
each base is pertinent for given types 
of distributors and products, the pur- 
pose of this article is to indicate the 
feasibility of the trading areas as bases 
for districting salesmen’s territories. 
Trading area bases have been found to 
be particularly effective for sellers of 
jobbing lines, such as foods, drugs, 
hardware, and the like. Roughly speak- 
ing, trading areas age more useful to 
companies distributing consumer goods 
through wholesale and/or retail out- 
lets. A trading area is a key wholesale 
*This month's contribution was prepared by 


Tamlin K. Lindsay, Assistant Professor of 
Marketing. 


or retail trading center plus the sur- 
rounding district from which the cen- 
ter draws trade. 

Trading area territorial bases are in- 
creasing in popularity because of inher- 
ent benefits accruing through their use. 
Advocates of fixing salesmen’s terri- 
tories along trading area boundary lines 
claim the following advantages: 

1. Trading areas show not only 
where consumers live, but also where 
they buy, thereby defining the com- 
pany’s or the product's logical market 
irrespective of state, county, or City 
boundaries. 

2. Homogeneous territories are 
more likely to result, i.e., territories 
with relatively uniform social and eco- 
nomic characteristics, as emphasis is 
given to buying habits of prospects. 

3. Selective selling is enhanced 
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which is likely to yield increased sales 
coupled with lower costs. 

4. Since logical or economic terri- 
tories are defined, the tasks of setting 
quotas, routing, sales control and anal- 
ysis, and expense control are facilitated. 

5. Preferences and prejudices of 
buyers toward products are ascertained. 


6. The job of collecting statistics 
may be minimized, because data for 
only the selected, productive market 
areas need be gathered. 


7. Greater coordination between 
personal selling and advertising may be 
secured. 

8. If accurately determined, trad- 
ing areas give due weight to the basic 
factors of a market, namely, number of 
prospective buyers, ability to buy, and 
desire to buy. 

9. Territories using trading area 
bases possess accessibility for coverage, 
since trading areas are invariably 
formed around transportation arteries. 

10. Salesmen may be fitted to ter- 
ritories according to their abilities and 
territorial sales potential. 


Valuable information regarding the 
establishment of trading areas can be 
acquired from the Aélas of Wholesale 
Grocery Territories, The Market Data 
Handbook of the United States, and the 
Market Data Handbook of New Eng- 
land, all of which are published by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Trading Area System of Sales 
Control, published by Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc., has been used extensively 
for determining trading areas. The 
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money-saving 
economy for the 
smaller business, too 


THIS LOW-COST UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 


MODEL “A” ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
Does a complete all-round bookkeeping job 


Yes...You'll find that this machine keeps 
customers’ accounts posted and balanced 
up-to-the-minute...it enables you to mail 
statements on the last day of every month 

.-bills owed can be discounted without 
delay because accounts payable records 
are always up-to-date...paychecks are 


made ready without overtime...and 
switching from one job to another takes 


but a few seconds. 


Yes... All of these “big business” oper- 
ating advantages are yours at low cost. 
Yes. .. Underwood Sundstrand is easy to 


operate. Because of its automatic simplic- 
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run the machine in less than 5 minutes. 


All entries are made on this simple 
Underwood Sundstrand 10-key key- 
board which can be 
operated by touch 
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Bureau of Business Research, The Uni 
versity of Illinois, has prepared a num- 
ber of excellent studies, furnishing not 
only important data relative to given 
localities, but also a methodology that 
can be used for defining trading areas 
elsewhere. Trading area studies, includ- 
ing data capable of being used for con- 
structing individual distributors’ trad- 
ing areas, are often available from local 
newspapers, trade associations, trade 
journals and magazines, advertising 
agencies, universities’ bureaus of busi- 
ness research, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other sources. 

Even though the usefulness of ready- 
made trading area studies has been 
clearly demonstrated, the trading area 
concept, as yet, has been restricted pri- 
marily to a limited number of com- 
modities sold through wholesale and/or 
retail trade channels. Caution should 
therefore be exercised in arbitrarily 
adopting ready-made trading area 
studies, because they are almost always 
too general to be used without altera- 
tion. They should, of course, be evalu- 
ated in terms of the sales executive's 
own experience and knowledge of the 
sales territories. 

Since trading areas are dynamic, they 
do not have absolutely fixed boundaries. 
Various characteristics of the product 
and the seller’s firm determine the size 
and shape of districts from which trade 
is obtained. Trading areas are not the 
same for all products. Dry goods, for 
example, have different trading areas 
from those of furniture. Related prod- 
ucts of the same line may even have 
unlike trading areas if they differ sub- 
stantially in such characteristics as price, 
style, and quality, among others. Trad- 
ing area boundaries should be drawn in 
terms of a specific product for a specific 
firm. 

The trading area concept, as a basis 
for subdividing salesmen’s territories, 
should be viewed as one additional step 
forward on the long road toward the 
development of scientific sales manage- 
ment. If skillfully employed, this con- 
cept will aid materially in securing 
greater net profits from sales territories. 
It clearly demonstrates the fact that the 
advantage of knowing where to sell is 
just as important as knowing how to 
sell. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Is Your Company Prepared for Wage-Salary Controls? 


plete and up-to-date so that it will 

be immediately available for use 
in the event of a wage-salary freeze? 
Now is the time to be sure that it is. 
At the moment that this is being wri- 
ten we do not know whether or not 
wage and salary controls will be im- 
posed, but if they are, they may come 
quickly—perhaps overnight. It may 
then be essential that complete and up- 
to-date information with respect to 
your wage and salary classifications, 
rate ranges, etc. be immediately avail- 
able for submission to and approval by 
a controlling government agency. Such 
approval will undoubtedly be necessary 
in order that you may be permitted to 
make adjustments for merit, length of 
service, promotions, etc. 

Many of the tax and accounting serv- 
ices with which we are all familiar have 
recently reminded us of the problems 
of wage and salary administration 
under wartime conditions. Remember- 
ing our experiences during World War 
II, we should heed those warnings and 
should be sure that up-to-date records 
of classifications and ranges for clerical 
jobs as well as for alb other jobs are 
readily available. 

Many business concerns, particularly 
the larger concerns, have specialists or 
outside consultants who handle wage 
and salary administration problems 
and who do the work of establishing 
job specifications, classifications, rate 
ranges, etc. Smaller concerns can, if 
they wish, set up their own machinery 
to do the job with their own staff. For 
example, the personnel manager, the 
office manager and the accounting exec- 
utive are usually familiar with job de- 
scriptions. If not, they can obtain occu- 
pational titles and their definitions from 
a “Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and Definitions of Titles” which may 
be procured from the U. S. Govern- 


l YOUR wage and salary data com- 


ment Printing Office. Starting rates and 
ceiling rates which are actually being 
paid for each job are a matter of record 
in each company. Also, information 
concerning area wage and salary levels 
is available from several local sources. 
With that basic information you can, 
with your own staff, usually establish 
adequate records of wage and salary 
ranges and prepare the other data which 
may be needed in the event of a wage- 
salary freeze. You should arrange to 
have this job done now so that com- 
plete records and information will be 
available when needed. 

Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of wage and salary administration 
and our limited space does not permit 
a complete discussion of the subject. 
However, one or two words of caution 
in connection with the establishment 
of classifications and rate ranges may be 
helpful. It is, of course, important that 











the classifications which are established 
be complete and be broad enough in 
scope to include every job. It is also 
important that records be set up and 
maintained which will identify the em- 
ployees in each classification. When 
establishing rate ranges they should be 
broad enough to provide for all fore- 
seeable situations. It is usually good 
practice to provide for a proportion- 
ately wider range or spread between 
the minimum and maximum ates 
which are established for the higher 
job levels. The thought behind that, of 
course, is to allow a greater spread at 
the higher levels in order to permit ade- 
quate increases to employees who have 
been with a company longer and who 
have attained more responsible posi- 
tions. 

During World War II, adjustments 
for merit, length of service and pro- 
motion were permitted if they were 
made in accordance with a properly es- 
tablished and approved rate schedule. 
However, permission of the controlling 
agency was usually required before the 
ceiling of any range could be raised or 
exceeded. It is obvious, therefore, that 
with properly established classifications 
and ranges the problems of wage and 
salary administration were minimized. 
Most of us gained considerable experi- 
ence with wage and salary controls dur- 
ing the last war. If we recall those 
experiences and provide ourselves with 
complete and up-to-date salary and 
wage data, properly classified and re- 
corded, we should find ourselves in a 
sound position if controls should again 


be imposed. 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CABINETS 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM OUR WAREHOUSE STOCK 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


For Offices, Factories, Tool Cribs, Toilets 


WORK BENCHES 
SHOP STOOLS 
REVOLVING BINS 


ET ae 






NEW BRITAIN, CONN., Phone 3-0626 WAREHOUSE: KENSINGTON, CONN. 
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CALL US FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOP EQUIPMENT 


MILFORD, CONN., Phone 2-0997 





IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co The New Haven 
Accounting Machines ; 

Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines : 

Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 


a Specialties 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The ; 
archouse Point 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 


plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Air Ducts 


Stamford 


Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
= - Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake oe clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Diy of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Jewett ‘City 


Hartford 


? Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


ags—Paper 
American Paper Geots Company The 


Kensington 
aa ners 
Watertown Mfg Co T cee .. Watertown 
a) Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
Hartiord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers : 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
artford 

Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Batteries 


Bond Electric Corporation Divison of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) ew Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 

Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc_ | 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbur 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning) Unionvilie 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Menring Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors a, F 
ristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors a. 3 
ristol 


Binders Board 


Pawcatuck 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blades 
Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 


Capewell 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
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(Advertisement) 


Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, yeas, Printing & Finishing 


Glasgo oe. © The Glasgo 

United States iniehing Company The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Boilers 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg ameter Portland 
Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 


National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel cash, 
bond, security and mail boxes) 
Warehouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Felding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
ew Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
Montville 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 

S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 

Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse — ompany The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglass Sleeving 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The cepecpher bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
Thomaston 
Company Waterbury 91 
¢ (sheets and rolls) 


rod) 
Scovill Manufacturin 
Tinsheet Metals Co 


Waterbury 

Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Thomaston 

Whipple and Choate Gassenr The Bridgeport 
rass, Bronze & Aluminum Castings 


Victors Brass Foundry eo Guilford 
rass G 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
z Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 


American Heese Company The Waterbury 
Brideopert B — a Bridgeport 
Chase Brace Copret oe Waterbury 
Plume & os Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Snculaietas Company Waterbury 91 

Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc New Haven 
Brass Wall Plates 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
im Brick—Bullding 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company New Haven 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
rooms—Bru 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hathewa _ ig g — (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Bridgeport 
ohn M Russell atte Co Inc Naugatuck 
orth & Judd anaeenuring Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co T Waterbury 


omen ‘enine 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
ot z Buffin ne Wheels 

Williamsville Buff iv The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 


Plume & Atwood Min¢ Co The (kerosene oil 

lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 

Peabody Eaginoering Corporation Stamford 
rners—Coal and Oil 


Peabody Engineering Corporation, (Com- 


bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 

nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 


bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Poste Engineering Cacmapation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
L C White Company The Waterbury 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company. re and 


Tack Fasteners) os Waterbury 91 
nets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Rulers Finish Co Hartford 


le—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockhestos "Tes Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 

General Electric ee Bridgeport 
Andrew B Hendryx en The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


American Cam cue any Inc Hartford 

Hartford Special company, Co The Hartford 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro. Motive Mig Co Inc The (mica & 

trimmer) Willimantic 


M A DE 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 


Sponge Rubber Peake Co Inc Shelton 
a s and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford r . Co Thompsonville 
sters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
ridgeport 
Casters—Industrial — 


George P Clark Co icin Windsor Locks 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Pa The (grey iron, 
rass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey won) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut youn Castings Co (malleable 
iron castin ew Haven 
Charles ca Co The fs (grey iron) Meriden 


Eastern Malleable en Tinea The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New ae (zinc and aluminum) 
8 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & teow Inc (avey i iron) 
art 


Scovill Manufacturing Compeny,, ao | 
sane) aterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi seal) 
New moat 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (hi ww Ah. 
sash weights) aterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 


John M ae Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—W: ed ang Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain x 3. ig, Co, Co Bridgeport 


Bead Chain Mfg ee a The Belioe 
H GH Products Co Inc 

Chemical Manufacturin: 
Carwin Company The 

Chemicals 

American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Edcan Laboratories South Norwalk 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporate Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


orth Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 

Chemicals—Agricultural 


Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 


killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Rubber 


Robert J King Company Inc The Norwaik 
Christmas Light Clips 

Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 

sizes and styles) Bristol 


Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Harttord 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 

Cushman Chuck Co 7 ie Hartford 


Howard Company (rise Tiina “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid yrs Waterbury 
lock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mig ee The Waterbury 
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CONNECTICUT 


Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 


Waterbury 

ae 
Waterbury 
ock ae Watch Co bn (s » (pees 
aven 


Lux Clock Mf 
New Haven 1 
& electric) 
William L. Gilbert Clock Cunpieiton ‘The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg om Waterbury 


utches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
dcluteh facings—molded, woven fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe sate Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manet S Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 ae ag s Wess Haven 
Commercial Truck 
Metropolitan Body Gua 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp 


 idtnane 


Hamden 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
mtract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 


Branford 


and containers to rpertesations) Durkam 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company je parts 


and assemblies Waterbury 91 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Conversion Gas Range 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Conversion oll Range Burner 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment fe 


Hartford 
Meriden 


Cop 
— Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
eT Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
tubing Bridgeport 
Bristol Bae Corp The (sheet) ristol 
— Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
aterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


opper Sheets 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
opper Shingles 

New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell oy 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The 


ystic 


anbury 
(Advt.) 
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Corrugated Shipping Cases 
ar Corregated Box Div Robert Gair 
Portland 
D L a D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 

Cosmetics 
B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
ortham Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos ay 
Bland Burner Co The lartford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 


ew Haven 

O K Tool Co Ine The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 


single and ust ex) Mystic 
—_ Action Mechanism 
H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridge 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 
le Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 
Stewart Warner 
Bridgeport 

Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Die Sets 

Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
ew Britain 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St. 
New Haven 
Works Inc The (plastics and 


Hartford 
les and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


+, EP ‘ ; . 
Stewart Die Casting Div 
Corp 


Parker Stam 
die castings 


Orkil 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Gn New Britain 
Sargent & Compa New Haven 
Yale & Towne p iicenteetnting Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company Hartford 


Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping mgteery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The artford 
Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mf Plantsville 
Bridgeport I awe Mfg Corp The Besiee geport 
cevewel “ Company rtford 

Consolidated Industries West Orne 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Elastic Braid 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Elastic Webbing 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


ew Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 


Torrington 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt”’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Electric Knife Sharpeners 


Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 


Centerbrook 


lectric Co The 
Hartford 

Electrical Circuit Breakers 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
jalties 


Spec 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co 


Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gra as Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

yoy Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Gand Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 
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Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 


Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel Lee 
marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, 
Hartford Division Hartford 


Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The al West Hartford 
yelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
L C White Company e Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill ponutoctnens Company Yaemew 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Eyelet Machine Products 
American Brass Company The 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 


only) Waterville 
Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 


Epathoort 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric ners si a 
Fasteners—S' ~ & Sna 
G E Prentice Mfg Co T 4 
Scovill Manufacturing  _ (snap and 


slide fasteners) . Waterbury 91 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts Middletown 
‘elt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) nionville 

Fenders—Boat 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation Cipeciehy) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
*Pilm Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co ™ 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
le Cards 
Standard Card Ciethine Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
O F Mossberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms ny Division 
e 


Olin Industries Inc w Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
ndy Hoo 
Fireplace Good: 

American Windshield & Specialty Co Be 
881 - an Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The Ging) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 


lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co _— Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compan i ae 
Olin catneees - ew 


Haven 
& Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cavell Mf pS The New Britain 

Gaynor Electric Co ridgeport 


Fluorescent Lighting Beuipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wiremold Comeeny, Ste Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Compan Bridgeport 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non- ‘errous) 
baa xy 
vt 
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Bes 


Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) _ Bristol 

Union Mfg Co(gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittendeh & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and ae Middletown 


John P Smith & “The” 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 


Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 


General Electric See ecks Bridgeport 

Fonda Gage i ~ (Fonda lifetime-carbide 

and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Wilcox Crittenden & Inc i 
Galvanizin: = Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co New London 


ets 
Auburn Ueaens Company The (from all 
materi a. Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan ie = 
e! 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody eeu Vespenetion Stamford 


Bristol Co The Gum and vacuum—record- 


oa ——— eS ial) J arr 
on speci tamfor 
Helicoid Gi e eS American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridge 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Strat Ss 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel- nee Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
wisest c —- Cetait 
aterbury Companies Inc aterbury 
Glass Blowing 


Macalaster Bictnel 2 Copecay 
rs 
Fletcher-Terry ce The Forestville 


olf Equ 
Horton Mfg Co The (alt s, ia balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Governor. 
Henry & Wright Div icekent Seales Co 
(speed regulating, centrifugal, hydraulic) 
Hartford 
p Sent 


New Haven 


A D Steinbach a = New Haven 
Grindin 
Centerless Grinding Co [ The (Precision 


custom grinding; a cylindical, sur- 


faces, internal and epecial) 

9 Staples St Beldenpert 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 


Ansonia 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Hand Tools 

Bridgeport aime Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, gi ing tools, tromele> cop- 
ing saws, putt ives eport 

James J Ryan Fool Works The oan 
me ae punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Company 


enheaee Bridgeport 


Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 


Corp (builders) New Britain 
Serpent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Mi ddletow> 
Yale. & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 


M A DE 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
ne eer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co Th Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk ‘& Luggage 
sr Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


“2. New Britain 
tas ssions & Son Bristol 
Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros I Danbury 
Health, Surgical «0 ic Supports 


Berger Brothers Com pany, (custom made 
for back, breast, an Seeman) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire 
resistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ' 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden a, | he 52 Richard Street 
est Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P ae — Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead A Hartford 
—— Barnes Co “The Div Associated Sprin 


—. Bristo 
eat Treating — and Compounds 


A F Holden Com ears 
ichard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford ware ret) Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Gseeee. nitric and muriatic 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable teen Fittings Co 

inges 
Homer D Bronson Compusy Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 


ABA Tool & Die Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 


Branford 


Manchester 
New Britain 


General Electric Company 
jose Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic pate Fluids 


Bridgeport 


Eis Manufacturin; Middletown 
y raulic Controls 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Industrial Finishes 

Chemical Coatings Corporation RockyHill 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

Zapon Finishes Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tages 
Seamless Rubber Company The w Haven 
Infra-Red Equipment 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Darworth Incorporated (“Coracide’” DDT 


Dispenser) Simsbury 
Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 


Seymour 

Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc Cental and Tem- 


perature) New Haven 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Insulation 

Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
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CONNECTICUT 


Insulating Refractories 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jewelry Findings 
Waterbury Compares = Waterbury 
Jig Borer 3 
Moore Special Tom ‘© (Moore) Bridgeport 
7 rinder ’ 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos Manhattan Inc The 
compressed aoe? Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Cm Cabinet tame Div American Hardware 
‘orp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne ae Company The 
Stamford 


Labe 
& J Cash Inc (won South Norwalk 
augatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 

Eastern Industries Inc 

Laboratory Supplies 

Macalaster Bicknell pe New Haven 


aces 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


New Haven 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromiym Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Finishes Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 2 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


A W Flint Co 


General Electric poe Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Compony The Essex 


thes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Common The ee multi-spindle- 


continuous turning ty Bridgeport 
La’ thes—J0H Rign-Au-Trot 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 i, indle) 


eport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single —, 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Company (Revolite) Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Geneing, Tote) 
Glastonb a 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheegelt 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede ethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B coe Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 


ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 

Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 

United Manufacturing Co New Haven 

Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Brid M Litt Mie Co Brid rt 
ridgeport Meta s Mfg Co ri 
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Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons 


New Haven 
Yale & Towne Gpantetasies Company The 


Lettensatters Stamford 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor; New Britain 
Sargent & New Haven 
Yale & ee Company The 
bine Stamford 


Locks—Ca 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div  — Hardware 
‘orp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Locks—Special Purpose Stamford 
Yale & Towne Saaceiseeesing Company The 
Stamford 

Lecks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American ardware 
. New Britain 
Stamford 


pan 
Manuf a 


orp 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
L Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric . 
Norwich 


Falls Company The 
Lomber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of prtdpapert Inc Bridgeport 
tes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
achine Tools 
Bullard Company Bridgeport 


The 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
—, Nenufectusing Company The (grecigicn 

artford 
Hontford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
artford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 


Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 

ing mill machinery) orrington 

ry 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 

Hartford 

Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 

drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The am) 

Thomaston 


Standard Machinery Co The Gola) . 
ystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut _ 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Headin 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & achine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The nang one tapping) Waterbury 
y—Screw and Rivet 


wr Sean: Foundry & Machine Co 


Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Draw 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & achine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 
cial, new develpoment Sout design 
ri 


and construction) dgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 


A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) patna 
Machines—Automatic Chuck 
Bullard Company The ,— 
New Britain- Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Gomeeny The (30H lathe—horizontal 


3 spindle) Bridgeport 
achines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 
conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi- et 


continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Drill Spacin; 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 


used in conjunction with radial drills) 


meee 
Machines—Drop Hamme: 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
ines—Formin . 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Balter M5 paneer idg 
ullar mpany ridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Motinee Saag 
Fenn Manufacturing Compsny The Hartford 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
seaman eneing, 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Mail Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 

W E Bassett Company Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 

Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


searchlights) ‘airfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc ih (steel) Hartford 


New Haven 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanics Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Co’ ope (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) ridgeport 

Metal Boxes and Displays 

Durham Manufacturing Company The 


Durham 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Gampeay Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Ruginesting oe West Cheshire 


Conn Metal Finkting © Co 
Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Hamden 
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Metal Products—Stampings 


American Brass Company The _ eo 
H Sessions & Bristol 
covill Maunfacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) on 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


Excelsior Hardware Co ec 

Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H_ C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
peas if mmpiocerins Company West Cheshire 


Stamford 


Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
7 2S Middletown 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling eaonarng Company Unionville 
Stanley Works Th New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hoxsfeed 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Esse 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
__ Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Mill i) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 


Waterbury Comanaten Inc Waterbury 
ixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
onuments 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded lastic Products 
Colt's Moneteneeag * Company Hartford 
Patent Button C Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, 
and store front) 
Moulds 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St ew Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


metal 
Hamden 


pecans 
Wilcox Lace Com = The Middletown 
ickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Night Latches 
P&F cate Division The American Hard- 

ware ew Britain 
Sargent % _ ny New Haven 
Yale & Towne anufacturing Comppey The 


tamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company , The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

(Advt.) 
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Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc | Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 


Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer Stamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic,commer- 


cial and industrial) Stamf ford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
on Tes Bridgeport 
‘an 


Norwalk Tank Co The W550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 


s 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
‘orp ew Britain 
Sargent & Compan ny New Haven 
Yale & Towne anufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminate Cor 


p The New Haven 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The 


ae Meriden 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
ridgeport 
Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Gee (folding) Norwich 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pullp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson: Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridge rt neoet Box Company Bridge 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Walling = 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 


aper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company oa 
Paper Tubes and Cor 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansonia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co __— Bridgeport 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


; Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The- Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and = oo Company The Bridgeport 


epee Equipment 
Kalart ous Plainville 


Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 


Pile Fabric 
Sidney Blumenthal te Co xd (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women’s _ wear, 
toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company ™. Essex 


pe 
American Brass Co The (brass and co; per) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
ubber Co Naugatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 
cellular) helton 
Plastic Buttons 


Plainville 
Branford 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Came Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfrg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 


fpethoceries Hall Company Waterbury 

acDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 

Plume & Atwood = Co The Thomaston 


atin 
Qa Plating Co" The including lead plat- 


ng) Groton 
Came Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plating Processes and Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 


Newington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 

The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Polishing Wheels 

Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Powdered Metal Products 
Powmetco Inc East Port Chester 
Waterbury Comppaton Inc Waterbury 
ower Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
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Prefabricated ae 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport The 
Bridgeport 
Preservatives—W ood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) Simsbury 
Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company (automatic soqepenions) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 


embossing, a die oie Mystic 
Waterbury Farrel Sahier - Machine Co 
The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 


Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 

New Haven Printing Company The 

New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridgeport 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The Congraved> 
orwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc ew Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Fin: 


r 
Bush Manufacturing Co est Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Padiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radintare- inate come 
G & O Manufacturing ew Haven 
Radio and Television Components 


General Electric nen Bridgeport 
adio Receivers 
General Blectrig Guntener Bridgeport 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 


Hartford Rayon Co ation The Rocky Hill 
eamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tem: = 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Wate 
Reduction Gears 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 


Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel, Quai 


kanthal) thport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
(Advt.) 





Be Lee | 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 


M A D 


motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
vets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, co 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
H_ Sessions & Sons Bristol 
aybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brass andaluminum tubular and solid cop- 


r and 


per) Bridgeport 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(iron) Bridgeport 

Roasters—Electric 
General Electric Conquer Bridgeport 
8 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 

bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 


bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled 
and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire _ omaany New Haven 

Rubber Ch 


Naugatuck Chenicel Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Stamford Rubber et ly Co The (“Factice” 

Vulvanized Vegeta Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular 

Shelton 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 

Rubberized Fabrics 

Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 

Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 

United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 

Gaytees, US Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 

Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber ompeny, The 

Rui eels 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 

Naugatuck Chemical 

Rubber C 


New Haven 


Division United States 
o (coating, impregnating and adhe- 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing ay The (washers, 
8 


gaskets, molded Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Safety Clothin 


American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Sandwich Grills—Electric 

General Electric ao 

Saw Blades 
Capewelll Mfg Co The wiieck Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 

Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 

Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 

Doors and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Cap: 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The an for bottles) 


Derby 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 


Bridgeport 

Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
— round type only) 
taples Street Bridgeport 
Cumann Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%" 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mig Co The (Up to 1%” eapecity) 
aven 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company >. 

erlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products  Pilantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 

Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

inv 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbur 


Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Ine (Circular Form 


Tools) Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Screws 
American Screw Company 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) 
Blake & 


Willimantic 
Hartford 
Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
. Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) ; 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
: Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Com 
ne Waterbury 


’ Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
; Warehouse Point 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
aterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security , nome fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, oat ys) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co T Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
- American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & my Inc The Naugatuck 
J] H Sessions & Son ristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
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Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia O & C 


Co Ansonia 
Showcase Lighting oyun 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Gaines Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co = Waterbury 


in 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Smoke S 

Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—So 
Torrey S Crane eo Comprar Plantsville 
one Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of antiord. Empire 
aan yany Hartford 
P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
(at Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing & achine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

4 Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts ‘ 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

recision stampings) ew Haven 

J Sessions & Son Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering cumenny Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Comenngy The Hartford 
ge Rubber 
Somes Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
ited States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spring Coiling Machines ; 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) Bristol 


Torrington Senuioteeg, Co Co The Torrington 


Owen Silent Spring ot S (mattresses and 


furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


New England Spring Manufacturing Company 

Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp ristol 

Springs—Flat 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 

be Barnes Co The Div Associated Spri 


Bristo’ 
Nos y Masten Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent ae Co Inc Bridgeport 
= gs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
a. extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 

J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 

Plainville 

New England Sozing, Mtg Co Unionville 

Wallace Barnes Co iv Associated soring 
Corp Bristo’ 

Springs, Wire & Flat 

Autoyre Company The 

Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 
DooVal Tool & Mfg _= The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 


Waterbury 

Stampings—Small 
Foursome Meaenerns rene a 
Greist Manufacturing Co ew Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
(Advt.) 


Watertown 








iry 


fen 
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Stampings—Small (Continued) 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Soxt pring 


Corp * 
Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 








Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible ae Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo! 

: Steel—Cold i Ges Stainless _— 
Wallin; food Steel Comenny Wallingford 

eel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
audam Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel pens Wallingford 

Steel Goods 

Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order} 


urham 
Steel Rolling Rules 

Waterbury ca & a Co The Milford 
ing 


Stanley Works The 
peepectyees 
WT Bereun., & Col 
Clocks, Electric 
HC Shea ock Co The Bristol 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


New Britain 


New Haven 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Megson Co Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
urgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton ee Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber C ny The a Haven 
Surgical al Rubber Good 
Seamless Rater Compan ™* 
wwitches—Electric 
General Blectye™ Company 
sieiae Machinery 
Hartford Special eeenery Co The Hartford 
itchboards 
Plainville Electrinel Products Company 
Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


. Haven 


Bridgeport 


Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Comongy Zo The  Centerbrook 


New Haven 
ompany (steel and aa) 
eriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
‘aps, Collapsing 


Bigelow Compan The (steel) 
Storts Welding é 


Middletown 
West Hartford 


Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


Telemetering Instruments 


Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill ote 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 


ockville 

Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 

trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 

Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc  (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 





Thread (Continued) 

Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 

Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Spoual Machinery Co The Hartford 
Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 






automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

4 W Haydon Co The Waterbury 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

W Haydon Co The Waterbur 

R W Cramer Company Inc_ The Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W_ Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co se Middletown 


Tool 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co “The (rubber workers) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 

Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridge 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hart es 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 


Greist Mfg New Haven 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


oys 
4-¢ fan Company 
S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Toys and Novelties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Trucks—Commercial 


Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester truc chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 

Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co ie 
ibe Clip: 


H C Cook Co The ‘or collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) lerby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (‘Uniflare’”’) 

Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
aterbury 
a ee Brass Company (brass and cop- 
on Bridgeport 
G ® Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 

Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Typewriters 


Stamford 


Watertown 


Waterbury 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
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va Sates 
Waterbury Componien 
Union bine e Fittin 
Corley Co Inc The (300% Q) Plainville 
Upholistering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 


Waterbury 


railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co ie Hartford 
ves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
, Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Automobile Tire 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Compa Bridgeport 
Val ves—Reliet & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co _— Bridgeport 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 
. elvets 
American Velvet Co ovens and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 


Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 


West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manele Company Manchester 
Ventilating — 
Colonial Blower Compan 
V ibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The aan 
Action _—— Hartfor 
Vanderman anufacturing Co The (Combi- 


Plainville 


nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Waffle Irons—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
ashers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials) Middletown 
Blake . Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Watervillle 
Clark ao ag Bolt Co Milldale 
i, H Sessions & Son a 
lume & Atwood Mig Co The (brass & ae 
Water’ 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 

Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric pany Bridgeport 
z in raham Co The Bristol 
aven Clock and Watch Co The ( 
ry wrist) New Haven 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instan- 
taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water  Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Weds Stamford 
‘es 

Saling Manufacturing Waneue (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


G E Wheeler company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous s) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 


o bn gy Ta Tgpreators) aan rtford 

‘orupine Compan e idgeport 
m Welding—Lead " 

Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 


Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
(Advt.) 








it’s Made in Connecticut 
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Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The Gaile Spring) 


North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Wepters 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel, silver) Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturin Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock _ (Industrial-—for acid, heat, de- 
frensing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat 


treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawin 


New Haven 
Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Di ing Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 


New Haven 


Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome we perms Company Bristol 
Humason M So Forestville 
New Englan Sorin Be te Co Unionville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated hee 
Corp Brist: 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire a 


New Haven 


Clairglow Mfg Compa Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co. The (to ordes) 
aterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire R and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Brid Cc ‘N Mie Bridg: 
ridgeport Chain g Co ridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 


Andrew B Hendryx Co The 
Wires and Cable 


New Haven 


General Electric Company (for central  sta- 

tions, industrial and mining applet lications) 

dgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation tachestes 

insulated) New Haven 
Wires—Bullding 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 


& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) nionville 
Yarns 

Hartford Spinning puaaeees (Woolen, 

knitting and weaving Unionville 

Aldon Spinning Mills Compes a The (fine- 

woolen and specialty) Talcottville 


Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, 
P O Box 1030 


Zinc Castin: 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


strip and wire) 
Waterbury 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Or Connecticut 
InpustrY, published monthly at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1, 1950. 

Strate or Connecticut 

County or Hartrorp 
Before me, a Commissioner of the Superior 

Court, in and for the State and County afore- 

said, personally appeared L. M. Bingham, who, 

having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of the 

Connecticut Inpustry and that the following 

is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 

true statement of the ownership, management, 

etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 

411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 

the reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Editor ' L. M. Bincuam 
Publisher Manuracturers’ Assoc. or Con N. 
Managing Editor N. W. Forp 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, officers of which are 
as follows: 

W. A. Purtect, President, Orchard Road, West 

Hartford, Conn. 


A. V. Bovine, Vice President, 396 Meadowbrook 
Road, Fairfield, Conn. 
Frankuin R. Hoaptey, Vice President, 164 


Linden Street, New Haven. 
Joun Coo.ipGe, Treasurer, Diamond Glen Road, 
Farmington. 
N. W. Forp, Exec. 


Vice President, 205 Auburn 


Road, West Hartford 
L. M. Bincuam, Secretary, 67 Jerome Ave., 
Bloomfield. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paraeranhs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of bona fide owners; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest direct or 


indirect in the said stock, bonds, and other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
L. M. Bincuam, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1950. 
Freprick H. WATERHOUSE, 
Commissioner of Superior Court. 
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Outside Back Cover 
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Dictation is EASIER 
Here's 


Immediate Help to 
SMALL BUSINESS!... 


the AUDOGRAPH 


Electronic Soundwriter! 


This dictation method of BIG business, 
applied to SMALL business needs . . . gets 
things done at once! 





with AUDOGRAPH 



























@ If you run a one-man business or one with part- 
time office help, you'll want AupocrRaPH dictation for 
streamlining your business day. 

For with AuDOGRAPH, action is instantaneous! No 
preparatory abracadabra ...no adjustments to make, 
nothing to get out of order. You simply pick up the 
microphone and speak what’s on your mind. 

The time saved with AupocrapH frees you for the 
essentials of planning, selling, administration! The 
money it saves virtually pays for the AUDOGRAPH in a 
short while. 

AupocraPH will operate anywhere, anytime... at 
home or in your automobile. It will record telephone 
conversations, sales interviews, conferences and even 
your inventory. 

Business success attends the man who can help him- 
self—and Aupocrapu will help you do just that! Get 
the full facts on AupocrapH today! You will not be 
high-pressured or in any way obligated. For a thorough 
“look-see” into better ways to get things done, just 
mail the coupon. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—estab- 
lished 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


HU 












ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


e THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory 
—under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for 
the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation 
(export affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 
35 foreign countries. 
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| EXPORT and Ss 
| SS 
|| DOMESTIC PACKAGING —> 


In Accordance with all Army, 





Navy, and Airforce Specifications 


@ SUBCONTRACTING 
@ LATEST FACILITIES 
@ DISTRIBITORS FOR “SEAL PEEL” 







SY OLSON 


eZ 


ORR 





LET US SOLVE YOUR PACKAGING 
PROBLEMS. QUOTATIONS AND 
REFERENCES ON REQUEST 








For further I nformation 
CALL OR WRITE 


NATIONAL EXPORT CORPORATION 





137 HAMILTON STREET : NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
TELEPHONES: 5-9991 5-9992 





0. step-saving friend with a 
built-in extension offers a prac 
tical hint for more profitable production in 
every office. Have extension telephones on 


the desks of everyone who makes or receives 


calls and save dozens of time-wasting steps in ® 
the course of a day. Extension telephones cost so little, too. Just 
call your telephone business office and place your order. ot 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE company 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNEC UT PEOPLE SINCE tov 








